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Facing the Facts 


‘A Victorious Church in Time of War’’ 
Presented by the Pennsylvania Council of Churches 


Tue twelfth annual convention, in- 
cluding the eighth annual state Woman’s 
Conference of the Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil of Churches, was held recently in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Its theme 
was, “A Victorious Church in a World 
at War.” 238 delegates were present. 
The convention sermon was delivered 
by the Rt. Rev. Frank William Ster- 
rett, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese of 
Bethlehem of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

The program was built around the 
departments of the Council. Under 
Comity and Missions, “The Significance 
of the Population Changes for the Rural 
Church,” was ably presented by Prof. 
M. E. John, Ph.D., assistant professor 
of Rural Sociology in the Department 
of Agriculture of Pennsylvania State 
College. He pointed out that the church 
was appointed to serve mankind and 
has gone wherever man lives. He 
showed how a decreasing rural pop- 
ulation made it hard for churches and 
Sunday schools to carry on their work. 

“The Rural Church Advances” was 
the subject in the Department of Town 
and Country Churches, and it was ably 
discussed by the Rev. Dr. A. J. Walton, 
superintendent of the Department of 
Town and Country Work of the Meth- 
odist Church, Philadelphia. He men- 
tioned three principles, faith, fellow- 
ship, and fruitfulness, that will help 
advance the church. 

Under the Department of Interna- 
tional Relations, “The Church’s Contri- 
bution to a Durable World Order,” 
aroused considerable interest, especially 
because of the way in which it was 
handled by Benjamin Gerig, Ph.D., as- 
sociate professor of government, Hay- 
erford College. 


Findings 

Among the findings adopted by the 
Council were: (1) “That people every- 
where should substitute law for an- 
archy in world affairs, and be ready to 
consider the necessary steps which 
shortly must be taken in the direction 
of some form of international or world 
government. (2) That the principle of 
third-party judgment should be freely 
accepted and practised by all nations, 
including our own, and that nations, 
instead of taking the law into their own 
hands, will support the maintenance of 
law and order with their moral and 
material resources.” 

“Christian Education for United So- 
cial Action” was presented by the Rev. 
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Dr. Cameron P. Hall, director of Social 
Education and Action of the Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia. “Chris- 
tian Education,” he said, “must train in 
Christian character and in social action 
that will transform communities. If it 
is to measure up to its full responsibil- 
ities, it must face the problems of both 
society and the individual. Many peo- 
ple are in trouble because of poverty 
and lack of Christian training in the 
home. Most juvenile delinquencies re- 
sult from these defects. Christian edu- 
cation must mold public opinion into a 
powerful force for good.” 


Social Service 

Under the Department of Social 
Service, “The Church and the New 
World Order,” was discussed by 
Spencer Miller, Jr., LL.D., of New York 
City, Industrial Relations Consultant of 
the National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. “The Christian 
Church in its entirety,” he said, “is 
called to a position of leadership and 
direction in the affairs of men as com- 
pelling as any call in history.” “The 
world is passing through one of the 
greatest periods of all time.” He pointed 
out that such things as politics, eco- 
nomics, science, and military might 
cannot organize the peace of the world. 
The world cannot be saved materially 
unless it is redeemed spiritually. 

Speaking for the Department of 
Evangelism, the Rev. Dr. Jesse M. 
Bader, executive secretary of the De- 
partment of Evangelism of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, New York City, expounded “The 
Meaning of Pentecost.” He said it was 
a day of new beginnings, a day of new 
altitudes, a day of new attitudes, and a 
day of evangelism. 

Two worship periods of the conven- 
tion were in charge of the Rev. Dr. 
Oscar F. Blackwelder, Washington, 
D. C., whose helpful meditations were 
based on “The Place of the Church in 
the World Today” and “The Cross of 
Christ and the Crosses of Men.” 

“Graciousness in a World at War” 
was the theme of a devotional message 
Monday evening by the Rev. Dr. T. 
Leroy Hooper, superintendent of the 
Washington District of the Pittsburgh 
Conference of the Methodist Confer- 
ence. 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling, pastor of Grace 
Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, addressed 
the audience later that evening on “The 
Church of Christ and America’s Three 
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Tasks.” Stopping dictators, preserving 
the unity of the faith, and the recogni- 
tion of freedom as a blessing of democ- 
racy were his basic points. 

“Can the Churches of Europe Sur- 
vive?” Mr. R. H. Edwin Espy, general 
secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, New York City, said on 
Tuesday evening that a military vic- 
tory in this war will not mean final viec- 
tory. The churches in Europe are look- 
ing into the future and planning ac- 
cordingly. 

The closing address was given by the 
Rev. Dr. Charles T. Leber, secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church. Speaking on 
“Christian Facts Behind World Head- 
lines,” he said that most of us are dom- 
inated by the headlines today, and they 
make us ashamed of ourselves because 
we know we have contributed in part 
at least to them. 
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Commencement 


OnE would like to know who coupled Graduation 
from an institution of learning with Commencement. 
Was it the youth who had climbed the steps of learning 
until the last one had been reached; or was it an ancient 
sage who could look back and in terms of experience 


distinguish the processes of preparation from the re- 


quirements of choice and responsibility? 

In either case the pairing of graduation and com- 
mencement is a reasoned and proved succession; a 
happy attitude toward an important event in the lives 
of young men and young women, since they interpret 
graduation as the step from a prescribed way of en- 
deavor to the path of satisfying accomplishment. 

The Church congratulates the young people who have 
completed the training required of them by our schools. 
What was begun four years, ten years, or even longer 
-ago, has been completed. From that point of view grad- 
uation is not commencement; it is conclusion. Some- 
thing attempted has been done. A course set before the 
student has been run. There should be no undervalua- 
tion of a school-furnished education. It is a joy to the 
Church to have made possible such preparation of its 
youth for a lifetime of service. By its fruitage, the 
blessing resting on Christian education can be judged. 
Long ago Christians in their communities of believers 
began providing their own centers of training. 


ve 


The Church is gazing with anxious eyes upon the 
graduates from its schools. Into their hands it will soon 
commit the greatest responsibility conceivable by the 
human mind. Upon their shoulders must soon rest the 
burdens which their parents and elders have carried 
during decades that have elapsed since these old folk 
took over the trust received from their seniors. We are 
not dubious of the ability of the graduates of 1941. We 
are only uncertain of the definiteness of our commit- 
ment to these young men and young women. 

It is for this reason that we warn them against believ- 
ing that they are at the threshold of a defeated Church 
and a defeated culture. Certainly the Gospel of our 
Lord needs no additions nor subtractions. Certainly 
within the churches there are leaders consecrated, wise, 
and active. The accomplishments of religion in the past 
half century and in the past century are comparable in 
extent and in idealism with any fifty or hundred years 
since the age of Constantine. Despite the attacks of god- 
less isms upon Christianity and the current emphasis 
on race and nation, a great opportunity to show this 
world our Christ confronts the graduates. Let them 
earnestly and seriously welcome commencement. It is 
possible that our times do contain the travail out of 
which a changed social order will be born. It can be the 
birth of a better world, by their help. 
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People Talk Back 

Dr. Puretus H. McDowe tu found himself in charge 
of a small congregation in a Vermont town of 1,082 
people this past winter, and tried to think of something 
to increase church attendance. Many people of the town 
have always considered the church a good thing, but 
have not felt the urge to unite with it. 

Dr. McDowell decided to encourage people to ask 
questions. To the usual program of worship and sermon 

at the Sunday morning service 

ie he added an open forum. “No 

question too hot to handle,” he 

wrote on cards mailed to 400 
homes. 

The sermon subjects were 
calculated to arouse questions, 
such as: To believe in the 
church is to belong to the 
church. “The pent-up silence 
and suffering of forty years in 
the pew” found outlet in some 
of the questions and discussion, Dr. McDowell states. 
“A need of Protestantism is to rediscover the pew.” 


Methodist Youth 

In the progress toward a completely merged Metho- 
dist Church the next step is formation of a new youth 
organization. The Christian Endeavor was organized in 
many congregations, and in the former Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, the Epworth League had become 
part of a unified young people’s program. 

A standard church-wide organization now in process 
of formation will be called the Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship. It will be launched with a “(Communion service of 
commitment at a Watch Night service on December 31.” 


More Money 

AN emergency fund of a million dollars to meet un- 
usual expenses in missionary work will be sought during 
the coming year by the Disciples of Christ. 

The National Council of the Episcopal Church has 
decided to appeal for another $300,000 for aid to British 
Missions in 1942. The 1941 campaign for $300,000 has 
been successfully completed. 

The Methodist “Compassion Sunday” appeal for a 
million dollars had resulted late in May in receipts of 
$906,015. 

Baptists report that the full amount of the budget of 
the Northern Convention has been raised this year, 
totaling over $2,700,000. This is the largest sum forth- 
coming since 1932-33. 


Catholics in 1970 

Ir is estimated that by 1970 the population of the 
United States will begin to decline. The number of 
Roman Catholics may lessen before that time, surmises 
Commonweal. Catholic strength is in the cities. Cities 
keep populated only by drawing in a million people a 
year from the country, which is not Catholic. 

Until now everything has favored a rapid growth of 
Catholic population. The enormous influx of immigra- 
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tion from Catholic countries has been the largest factor 
in the present membership of 22,293,101 in that church 
in the United States. One-fifth of this Catholic popula- 
tion is of Polish birth or of Polish extraction. 

Catholics are scattered over the country quite gen- 
erally, with at least a million in each of the following 
states: California, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and Ohio; two million in Pennsylvania and three million 
in New York. Smallest number in any state is in North 
Carolina, 11,561. 

According to the recently published Roman Catholic 
Directory the’ church has 201 seminaries with 17,507 
students training for the ministry. Seven thousand six 
hundred sixty parishes have.their own schools, enrolling 
2,017,094 pupils. . 


Episcopalians Put Back Hymns 

Because of popular demand the commission prepar- 
ing a new hymnal for the Episcopal Church has restored 
eight of the hymns that were scheduled for omission; 
among them “Lord with Glowing Heart I’d Praise Thee” 
and “Saviour Teach Me Day by Day.” There will be 
594 hymns in the new book. 

Northern Baptists and the Disciples of Christ are 
planning to unite in preparing a new hymnal. This is 
said to be the first time in America that two major 
denominations join in such a project. 


The Case of "The Christian Science Monitor" 

NoraBLE among American daily newspapers is The 
Christian Science Monitor, with a circulation of over 
100,000. According to a recent decision of the Appellate 
Tax Board of Massachusetts the personal property of 
The Monitor shall be exempt from taxation because it is 
essentially a medium for propagating the teachings of 
Christian Science. 

Part of the evidence regarding the Christian Science 
slant which may be found in The Monitor is its refusal 
to accept advertising of tombstones, cemeteries, dentists, _ 
oculists, complexion preparations claiming medicinal 
qualities, soaps advertised with a health appeal, liquor, 
tobacco, tea, coffee, medical, surgical or hygienic articles. 


The Case of "The Christian Register" 

Dr. LLEWELLYN Jones has stepped down from the 
editor’s chair of The Register, a Unitarian publication, 
and that denomination will henceforth publish the paper 
under official control. 

“T have been told that the feeling was quite genuine 
that a paper in which denominational ‘dirty linen’ was 
publicly washed was a bad thing,” says Dr. Jones. 

The greatest service which a church paper can render, 
according to Dr. Jones, is criticism and the airing of 
opposing points of view. “I do not regard such public 
disagreements as ‘the washing of dirty linen’ in public. 
Criticism of policies and ideas is a good thing, an aid, a 
benefit. In any event these criticisms will be made, and 
it is better that they be made in public, under parlia- 
mentary and polite forms, than that they burrow under- 
ground and become sickly and malicious.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


America Has a new refugee of a very special kind— 
none other than the Geneva College for Women. This 
institution, founded in 1930 by the Misses Burgess and 


_ Lux, has had a rather distinguished career. Though it 


grants no degrees, its students can spend two years in 
special work there without losing time or credit in the 
American colleges they attended before entering 
Geneva College. The present European condition has 
seriously interfered with the collegiate program on 
which it was founded, and Switzerland’s harassments 
have rendered the situation impossible. Hence the 
haven sought here. Tucson, Arizona, has been chosen as 
the new location for the college, at least for the present. 


Denmark is visited with another sorrow. Iceland, long 
a state in its own right, save in its self-imposed agree- 
ment to allow Denmark to care for its foreign relations, 
has decided finally to sever this compact. Iceland has 
had a varied history. First settled in A. D. 874 by Scan- 


_ dinavian adventurers, it was recognized as an inde- 


pendent republic from 930 to 1264, with a parliament 
(Althing) which has continued in uninterrupted service 
for more than 1,000 years. In 1264 it accepted the rule 
of Norway, but in 1381 it passed under the control of 
Denmark when Norway submitted to the Danish kings. 
When Norway finally seceded from Denmark in 1814, 
Iceland remained with Denmark under an act of union 
which recognized the complete freedom of Iceland. Cit- 
izens of each country had equal rights in both countries. 
The recent Nazi conquest of Denmark destroyed her 
value for Iceland as a representative in foreign relations. 
The later occupation of Iceland by British troops as a 
defense measure, and the present threat of a Nazi inva- 
sion from Norway, made any further relation with Den- 
mark undesirable. 


The Doctors seem to differ about the status of Chris- 
tianity in Europe generally, and in Germany partic- 
ularly. J. C. Harsch, The Christian Science Monitor’s 
correspondent in Berlin, says that while the “great ma- 
jority of Germans are at least titular Christians, and 
maintain some connection with one or another Christian 
church,” there is “a notable disinclination among Ger- 
man men to participate in civilian church services.” On 
the other hand, Dr. Adolf Keller, a noteworthy Chris- 
tian leader of Switzerland and the continent, recently 
(May 1) told a large gathering of Protestant women in 
New York City that “although religion in Europe is dis- 
organized, services are well attended and ‘Bibles are 
read to dust.’” Because religion is “suppressed” in 
various places, it is “clandestine” in its operations, but 
“the word of God is still being preached. . . . In Germany 
ministers may preach on the Gospel, but are not per- 
mitted to discuss political or civil affairs.” Perhaps, after 
all, the doctors are not so far apart. 


Preparing for the “next 1,000 years of the new order,” 
the Fuehrer has quietly launched a special educational 
project. Ever since last January carefully selected 
youths have been gathered into a new school in Munich 
to be taught “the Nazi theories of leadership and 


culture.” These youths—16 to 19 years old, and mostly 
selected from Denmark, Holland, Czecho-Slovakia and 
France—are recommended by high Nazi officials after 
the most rigid scrutiny and investigation. At present 
there are 650 students in the school, but the number will 
be greatly enlarged this fall. Alfred Rosenberg, head of 
the Nazi Party Foreign Political Office (who incident- 
ally thinks Christianity is a myth), is the counselor, 
guide and inspiration of the new school as its imme- 
diate supervisor. Considering Rosenberg’s office and 
disposition, are we to understand that these young men 
are being prepared to take over America, and bring us 
the blessings of the “new order” when Hitler rules the 
world? 


A British “S. O. S.” which should attract special at- 
tention is the one being issued by British churchmen of 
all persuasions. The familiar signal here stands for the 
“Sword of the Spirit,” an organization originally Cath- 
olic, composed of a “loose-knit series of groups for 
waging anti-Nazi spiritual warfare.’ Since the recent 
(week of May 11) get-together of the Catholic, Anglican 
and Dissenter bodies in two church-authorized, packed 
mass meetings, the “Sword of the Spirit” project has 
begun to develop in all three groups. (It has since pene- 
trated Canada, and will likely be taken up by our own 
religious bodies.) These British meetings, the first pre- 
sided over by Catholic Archbishop Hinsley and the sec- 
ond by Anglican Archbishop Cosmo Lang, definitely ex- 
pressed their intention of matching Hitler’s method of 
waging war with an idea by means of a higher idea. The 
main purpose is to “dramatize the church’s determina- 
tion” to play a leading part in the eventual peace pro- 
gram. “Modern war,” says this S. O. S., “is a test of 
moral strength for the whole population; and hence in 
the last resort it is a conflict which calls for the inter- 
vention of spiritual powers, and demands a spiritual 
decision.” 


It May Interest you to know that: Cotton roofs, seven 
feet thick, rather than reinforced concrete, are being 
proposed for air-raid shelters in this land. This is in- 
tended to assure you of ultimate comfort. ... The British 
government has just extended (May 1) war damage 
risk insurance free of charge to every man, woman and 
child in the British Isles. But what will be left to pay 
it with at the present rate of war expenditure and de- 
struction? ... Foreign Jews in Paris—5,000 of them— 
were arrested (May 15) and sent to concentration 
camps, to be distributed from there to public projects. 
Vichy is working overtime these days denying and ex- 
plaining that it has nothing to do with the affair... . 
Rumania has just decreed (May 15) that all available 
man-power between the ages of 12 and 57 shall be 
mobilized for work on farms, road building and other 
public projects. This is just another of those blessings 
of totalitarian freedom and the “new order.” . . . The 
Red Cross Society has lost more than $1,000,000 (9 per 
cent of its total shipment) of the relief supplies con- 
signed to Britain. However, no ship flying the Red Cross 
flag has been lost. 
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Free to Live the Gospel 


The Compensations of a Deaconess 
By Sister Anna Ebert 


Opsen season for thinking and conferring on the place 
of women in our Church is here. This month the dea- 
coness, whose office is practically as old as the Christian 
Church, is on the spot. 

Just why should eager, intelligent, practical young 
idealists become deaconesses? Does the diaconate have 
a band of vivid and creative personalities who are 
making a real contribution to 
Christian life? These are 
questions asked by honest 
and serious-minded young 
women. 

The varied opportunities 
offered by the diaconate are 
well known ... in parishes as 
advisor and leader in re- 
ligious education, or as social 
worker; in colleges, hospitals, 
health centers, camps, settle- 
ments, children’s institutions 
and homes for the aged, as a 
leader trying to work out the 
social order to be more con- 
sonant with the basic ideals 
of the Kingdom of God. 

Nursing, teaching, social 
work, pharmacy, dietetics, not 
to speak of business, for dea- 
conesses have always had to 
engage in it, are all profes- 
sions through which dea- 
conesses serve their Church. 
Home-making must always be 
included, for the deaconess 
has not evaded her responsibility in the institutions in 
which she serves, to develop the atmosphere of a Chris- 
tian home and to help keep alive a sensitive conscience 
in the Church. So to attempt or even to pretend to 
make a survey of the compensations of a deaconess is a 
task well-nigh impossible, for it has many facets. 

Some sort of order, however, can be distinguished as 
one watches our deaconesses put their Christian con- 
victions into positive practice. They all add up to an 
effort to follow the way of love exemplified by our Lord. 
Their love has taken the instant form of service to 
whoever needs it, especially to those broken, confused, 
and despairing under the stress of world conditions. 

Phebe, the deaconess of the Church of Cenchrea and 
friend of St. Paul, is a striking illustration of this active, 
strenuous work of the deaconess of the first century. 
Seventeen centuries later that same tremendous force 
of Christian energy and love brought Sister Louise 
Marthens, the first deaconess of the Lutheran Church 
of America from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia with four 
orphans to found an orphanage which today has facil- 
ities to care for 200 children, and then spurred her on in 
assisting Dr. W. A. Passavant in his great goal in estab- 
lishing other charitable institutions. 


The writer pouring at a tea in the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse 


When Gertrude Reichardt, the first deaconess of the 
modern diaconate took charge of the Motherhouse in 
Kaiserswerth in 1836, a door for devoted service by 
women was opened by the Church with all its intel- 
lectual, social, and spiritual implications. For decades, 
the diaconate offered the only rich field for public ser- 
vice to women, having its very center in the Church. 
Then came the rapid growth 
of many forms of professional 
work within the period of 
general recognition of women 
as educated and useful peo- 
ple. Women found a natural 
and important place in most 
professions, a place won by 
their desire to serve while the 
Church was slow in recog- 
nizing that men and women 
alike, though in varied ways, 
can have a vocation for the 
expression of the Divine. 

Today woman’s place in the 
work of the Church is enter- 
ing another era. She is being 
given responsibility as a pro- 
fessional worker not only in 
the parish, but also in some 
of the governing bodies of 
the Church. Her advice is 
sought, her concerns are con- 
sidered, and her participation 
is encouraged. The deaconess, 
too, has been brought to a re- 
consideration of her value in 
this age which requires more than ever mature thought 
and selfless devotion. 

Being a person, she is not easily measurable by a 
yardstick. It is equally difficult to enumerate the com- 
pensations she derives from her work in a category sep- 
arate from those of other consecrated church workers. 
There is but one fundamental distinction created by the 
fact that she is a member of a religious order, even 
though a large number of deaconesses live in isolated 
fields and not in religious communities. 

During these days of co-operative activities, the diac- 
cnate should have a great appeal to modern youth. So 
many have experienced the inestimable value of bring- 
ing to a focus the converging experience and convic- 
tion of a group united in a common enterprise. They 
have felt the strength, insight, and power gained through 
the fellowship of Christians in camp or conference to 
meet the stress and strain of everyday living. They 
have formed spiritual ties through conscious fellowship 
resulting in creative planning and action. 

A young woman entering a deaconess motherhouse 
can become part of such a fellowship of believers en- 
gagedin a common enterprise of love and service not 
just for a season but for a lifetime. Here is a group. of 
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women with a varied social, educational, and religious 
background, having economic security, free to live the 
gospel adventurously with utter self abandon through 
spiritual, not material, forces, through direct service to 
humanity and not through the accumulation of things. 
It can be said of deaconess communities as of the early 
Christians, that they have all things in common. During 
the first two years in the Motherhouse, the probation 
deaconess each year spends eight months in the class- 


_ room and three months getting clinical experience. Re- 


ligion becomes the sculpture of her,soul, she learns that 
love is the essence of Christianity and that less slavery 
to externals requires more inner mastery. Then follows 
one year (sometimes as many as seven) of specialized 
preparation, for deaconesses are engaged in twenty-four 
distinct types of service. During this time when she 
may be taking courses and gaining experience in va- 
rious institutions, agencies, or universities, she also 
learns more of the joy and the cost of the intimacy of 
common desires and purposes, of mutual respect and 
confidence, of interior preparation, training herself to 
be able to receive much in order that her life may be 
used to transform the world. 

Following her “consecration,” when she is set apart 
by the Church by the laying on of hands and by prayer, 
she continues to have unusual opportunities of living in 
an atmosphere of social, professional, and religious in- 
teraction. Her experiences and service are integrated 
with those of her community and her Church. She be- 
comes immersed in the on-going stream of its life. 
Where is there a calling for women where vital spir- 
ituality can so completely and acceptably transcend and 
dominate all social, educational, and religious work? 

That which costs noth- 
ing is worth nothing. 
self-donation, 
combined with deep af- 
finity for God gives the 
true deaconess her pos- 
itive quality. The ra- 
diance of her joy shines 
through all her acts, for 
hers is the passion of a 
great devotion, the cour- 
age of a great task and 
the heroism of a great 
cause. Her garb is the 
symbol of the simple life 
she has chosen, so that 
stripped of non-essen- 
tials she is ready for 
emergencies in her 
Church, She is a mem- 
ber of an organization 
irrevocably committed to 
act like leaven in the 
life of the Church. She 
brings to the service of 
the Church expert 


ep 


planning and it chal- 
lenges the best in her. 
However inspired with 
devotion a Church may 
be, the crescendo of de- 
mands in this conterm- 


he | 


. 


Ves ISS se Fa ig 


Copy of a letter written by Florence Nightingale asking support 
of the first deaconess motherhouse following the death of 
Theodore Fliedner 


porary world crisis requires dis- 
ciplined minds and hands. “Clin- 
ical Christianity” reaches people 
when every other witness fails. 
The spiritual force and the 
power for righteousness exerted 
by the Roman Catholic Church 
in the United States is due in no 
small measure to that stupen- 
dous army of more than 123,000 
nuns engaged in the cause of 
education, social action, and mis- 
sions. 

There are indications that we 
like to touch the “high spots,” 
prizing the diaconate when some clear issue is up and 
voicing our opinion in sentimental phrases, but to take 
en the full burden of the work and to share in its prob- 
lems has caught the imagination of but few women in 
our United Lutheran Church. If the diaconate is to be 
preserved to our Church there must be a real connec- 
tion between woman’s response to “‘sell whatsoever thou 
hast, give to the poor, and follow Me” and her recog- 
nition as a person able to take a large degree of respon- 
sibility for her place in the Church. It is a question of 
measuring up to great obligations. 

As the Church faces the uncertain future, it is set to 
perform its redemptive and transforming function at 
every frontier. May the diaconate be there with its 
healing powers and find its greatest compensation, the 
privilege to share in its suffering and its witnessing! The 
loyalty and the resources of its most intelligent and 
consecrated womanhood will be needed. 

As a final word, it can 
be said on this subject 
that women’s ability to 
meet the requirements of 
the diaconate has been 
demonstrated beyond 
question. In the fields of 
service to which they 
have been called, re- 
sources beyond the at- 
tributes of sympathy 
have shown develop- 
ments. The management 
of institutions, the ad- 
ministration of accounts, 
the representation of the 
spheres of activities in 
the Church and in the 
community that their 
ministry of mercy in- 
volves have not found 
them wanting. They 
gave to the homeless 
homes and to the for- 
saken fellowship. 

It is also their distinc- 
tion to have found the 
work to which they 
have consecrated their 
lives. satisfactory to 
them. Theirs is indeed a 
vocation with its own 
forms of divine blessing. 


Florence Nightingale, 
founder of the nursing 
profession 
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THE LUTHERAN 


Life Begins at Colleges 


Graduation in U.L.C.A. Schools 


Gloria Carr 
Marion 


Helen S. Nairn 
Waterloo 


The pictures on pages 8 and 9 are of the 
presidents of the Class of 1941 at the 
fourteen U. L. C. A. colleges in the 
United States and Canada 


Harry J. Simon 
Gettysburg 


Leavers of their respective graduating classes at the United 
Lutheran Church’s fourteen colleges, these twelve young 
men and two young women have just completed a busy 
commencement season. During the past few weeks, these 
fourteen presidents have played leading roles in colorful ex- 
ercises honoring approximately 950 graduating college stu- 
dents. Among the U. L. C. A. colleges, the first diplomas 
were awarded May 28, in Fremont, Nebr., and twelve days 
later the final degrees of the 1941 season were bestowed at 
four colleges from Salem, Va., to Carthage, Ill. During that 
period, nine other colleges in scattered sections of the United 
States and Canada gave official recognition to their 1941 
graduates with appropriate cap-and-gown ceremonies. 


Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., held exercises for 35 
A.B. and 6 B.S. candidates May 28, in the college gym- 
nasium auditorium, with the Rey. James P. Beasom, Jr., 
pastor of First Church, Glendale, Calif., as commencement 
speaker. In addition to the 41 degrees in course, the college 
bestowed an honorary D.D. upon the Rev. W. C. Wolfsdorff, 
retired, of Shiner, Texas. Miss Mabel Tillery delivered the 
senior oration. The baccalaureate service took place Sun- 
day, May 25, in Salem Church, Alfred O. Frank, D.D., pas- 
tor. The address was given by President Fred C. Wieg- 
man, D.D. A memorial service for deceased alumni was 
conducted by John C. Hershey, D.D., of Fremont, president 
of the Nebraska Synod. 


Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa., conferred the A.B. 
degree upon 120 seniors at the Beachem Portico in the one 
hundred ninth annual commencement exercises June 2. A 
military note was added by the presence of Major General 
Robert C. Richardson, Jr., of Washington, D. C., a member 
of the General Staff of the War Department, as commence- 
ment speaker, and by the awarding of commissions of second 
lieutenant in the infantry of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps to 19 graduates. The college bestowed the honorary 
cegree of LL.D. upon Paul H. Musser of Philadelphia, and 
President Clarence C. Stoughton of Wagner College; Sc.D. 
in Physical Education upon Mr. W. R. Morrison of Oberlin, 
Ohio; and D.D. upon the Rev. Charles G. Aurand, First 
Church, Wheeling, W. Va.; the Rev. J. Harold Mumper, 
Keller Memorial, Washington, D. C.; the Rev. Harry L. 
Saul, First Church, Carlisle, Pa.; the Rev. Frantz S. Schultz, 
retired, of Altoona, Pa.; the Rey. William R. Siegart, St. 
Matthew’s, Reading, Pa.; the Rev. Grayson Z. Stup, St. Mat- 
thew’s, Harrisburg, Pa.; and the Rev. Robert B. Wolf, First 
Church, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

The baccalaureate address was delivered June 1 by Harry 


Completes Years of Preparation 


By SEMINARIAN WILLIAM DUDDE 


G. H. Gerberding J. E. Johnson 
* Thiel» 


Ewald Kessler 
' Hartwick 


Carthage 


¥. Baughman, D.D., Ulrich professor of preaching at Get- 
tysburg Seminary. Other events of the commencement sea- 
son included a dinner meeting of the Alumni Council May 
30; a meeting of the Board of Trustees, an alumni collation, 
class reunion dinners, and the president’s reception May 31; 
and an alumni sing on the evening of June 1. 


Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa., graduated 31 
with A.B. and 29 with B.S. degrees at its eighty-third com- 
mencement in the university chapel in Seibert Hall June 2. 
President Abdel Ross Wentz of Gettysburg Seminary de- 
livered the address on “The Land That Lies Beyond.” Re- 
cipients of the honorary D.D. degree were the Rey. W. H. 
Derr of Pasadena, Calif., president of the California Synod, 
and the Rev. Willard D. Allbeck, Ph.D., professor of his- - 
torical and practical theology at Hamma Divinity School. At 
the baccalaureate service June 1 in Trinity Church, the Rev. 
Dallas C. Baer pastor, the speaker was Dr. Allbeck, whose 
subject was, “Students of the Spirit.” 

May 30 Class Day exercises and the senior class luncheon 
took place, and May 31 events included an alumni luncheon 
and business meeting, class reunions, the president’s recep- 
tion, the alumni banquet at which Dr. Eugene T. Adams of 
Colgate University was the speaker, and the Alumni Day 
play. Additional events June 1 were the David Day hilltop 
service of the Student Christian Association and the presen- 
tation of Mendelssohn’s cantata, “Hymn of Praise,” by a 
chorus of forty voices conducted by Dr. E. Edwin Sheldon, 
director of the University’s Conservatory of Music. June 2 
the trustees’ dinner for guests and friends took place fol- 
lowing the commencement exercises. 


Marion Junior College, Marion, Va., presented 32 
young women for graduation June 2 in the Marion High 
School auditorium. The address was given by Mrs. Ruth 
Vick Everett of Seabord, N. C., executive secretary of the 
Department of Education of North Carolina. At the bac- 
calaureate service in the Marion Presbyterian Church June 
1, the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz of Philadelphia, Pa., secre- 
tary of promotion of the U. L. C. A., preached the sermon. 
Activities included a recital and a garden party May 30; an 
alumnae luncheon and business meeting and a student 
operetta May 31; and the president’s tea and a Y. W. C. A. 
installation service June 1. 


Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y., had graduation ex- 
ercises for 26 A.B. and 25 B.S. candidates June 2 in the First 
Methodist Church, Oneonta. The speaker was the Hon. 
Frank E. Gannett, LL.D., of Rochester, prominent editor and 
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publisher. The honorary degree of LL.D. will be conferred 
on Dr. Gannett, and D.D. on the Rev. Chrisenberry A. 
Ritchie of Binghamton, N. Y. 

The baccalaureate address was given June 1 in the Main 


_ Street Baptist Church, Oneonta, by C. Franklin Koch, D.D., 


of New York City, executive secretary of the Board of Social 
Missions of the U. L. C. A. Other events were the alumni 


_ reunion which was addressed by DeVer S. Byard, M.D., 


Class of 1891, and a meeting of the Board of Trustees June 2. 


Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., June 2 bestowed 
58 B.S., 33 Ph.B., and 13 A.B. degrees at its seventy-fourth 


- commencement exercises, held in the college grove and 


broadcast over Stations WSAN-WCBA and the Mutual 


_ Broadcasting System. Raymond Gram Swing, distinguished 


journalist and news commentator, gave the commencement 
address, dealing with the background and implications of 
the present world situation. The college conferred the hon- 
orary degree of L.H.D. upon its commencement speaker; 
Litt.D. upon Charles Trexler, D.D., pastor of Grace Church, 
Forest Hills, L. I., and Paul Loser, superintendent of Tren- 
ton, N. J., schools; Sc.D. upon Dr. Edwin Armstrong, pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering at Columbia University; 
LL.D. upon President Harry V. Masters of Albright College, 
Reading, Pa.; and D.D. upon the Rev. William F. Bond of 


_ Shamrock Station, Pa., pastor of four congregations in Berks 
- County, and the Rev. Edwin H. Smoll, pastor emeritus of 


Jerusalem Church, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 

The baccalaureate speaker on June 1 in the Egner-Hart- 
zell Memorial Chapel was Dr. Trexler, whose subject was 
“Come, Celestial Fire.” Dr. Trexler is on leave from his 
parish to serve as chaplain, with the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel, with the 101st Cavalry now stationed at Fort 
Devens, Mass. May 30 commencement week-end activities 
included the junior oratorical contest, the college luncheon 
for the seniors, the president’s reception for the alumni, 
Class Day exercises, and alumni dinners. Events on May 31 
were the alumni meeting and the alumni-student dance. 


Newberry College, Newberry, S. C., graduated 36 with 
A.B. and 29 with B.S. degrees in the college gymnasium 
June 3. The address was delivered by M. C. Huntley, LL.D., 
of Birmingham, Ala., executive secretary of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Speaker at 
the baccalaureate service in the Church of the Redeemer, 
E. B. Keisler, D.D., pastor, June 1, was Dean Elmer E. Flack, 
D.D., of Hamma Divinity School, who spoke on “Serving a 
Great Aim.” Also on the program were the sophomore 
declamation contest May 31; a program by the department 
of music June 1, featuring the Newberry College Singers 
directed by Prof. Paul Ensrud; the junior oratorical contest, 
Class Day exercises, and the Kendall 
public-speaking contest June 2; and 
a luncheon following the commence- 
ment exercises. 


Left 
Harry Mumm, Midland 


Top Row 

Clyde Sechler, Susquehanna 
Richard M. Charlton, Roanoke 
Edward M. Chatlain, Wittenberg 
Bottom Row 

Sidney Kronberg, Lenoir Rhyne 
W. Clarke Wescoe, Muhlenberg 
Raymond W. Stewart, Newberry 
Right 

Robert Vomacka, Wagner 
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Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C., awarded 82 
A.B. and 3 B.S. degrees, in addition to 150 commercial cer- 
tificates, at its semi-centennial commencement, June 3, in 
the Paramount Theatre. Robert L. Fritz, Sr., D.D., president 
of Lenoir College from 1901 to 1921, and now head of the 
department of mathematics, gave the address. Recipients of 
the honorary D.D. degree were the Rev. Edgar Z. Pence of 
Little Mountain, S. C., president of the South Carolina 
Synod; the Rev. S. W. Hahn, pastor of Augsburg Church, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; and the Rev. Flavius L. Conrad, pas- 
tor of Emmanuel Church, High Point, N. C.; LL.D., Dr. 
Fritz, Dr. Fred R. Yoder, Prof. A. C. Lineberger, and Prof. 
H. A. Fisher; L.H.D., Prof. Eugene De Forest Heald; and 
D.C.L., the Hon. A. L. Bulwinkle. Citations of honor for 
foreign mission service were given Misses Maude and Annie 
Powlas, missionaries to Japan, and Miss M. Clara Sullivan, 
missionary to China. 

H. Brent Schaeffer, D.D., president of the Mississippi 
Synod and former president of Lenoir Rhyne, 1926-34, was 
the baccalaureate speaker in the Paramount Theatre June 1. 
Other events were a musical concert May 30, the junior- 
senior oratorical contest May 31, and a service for religious 
organizations June 1, all held in St. Andrew’s Church, the 
Rev. John D. Mauney pastor. Martin L. Stirewalt, D.D., 
professor of systematic theology and religious education at 
Southern Seminary, delivered the address before the re- 
ligious organizations. June 2 the activities included a meet- 
ing of the Alumni Association, semi-centennial exercises, 
an alumni luncheon, Class Day exercises, and presentation 
of Thornton Wilder’s “Our Town” by the dramatic depart- 
ment. 


Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y., held graduation 
exercises for 28 A.B. and 24 B.S. candidates June 3 in the 
auditorium of the Administration Building, with the Rev. 
F. Eppling Reinartz as the speaker. In addition to the de- 
grees in course, the college bestowed an honorary LL.D. 
upon William Betz, outstanding writer and lecturer on 
mathematics and specialist in the subject for the Board of 
Education of Rochester. The baccalaureate sermon was 
preached June 1 in Trinity Church, Stapleton, S. I., Frederic 
Sutter, D.D., pastor, by President Luther D. Reed, D.D., of 
the Philadelphia Seminary. Included in the program of the 
commencement season were a student banquet May 29, ad- 
dressed by the Rev. W. W. Wood, chaplain at Sailor’s Snug 
Harbor; the senior ball May 30; senior day May 31; concerts 
by the college orchestra and a cappella choir, and the pres- 
ident’s reception, June 1; and the annual Alumni Associa- 
tion meeting and dinner June 2. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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THE LUTHERAN 


Johann Sebastian Bach’s Music 


In the March issue of “Hamma Divinity School Notes,” 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, an article written 
by Prof. E. A. Hovdesven under the title, ““Bach’s Church 
Cantatas,” occupies the first page. Professor Hovdesven 
states that Bach presented his cantata (No. 75), entitled, 
“Jesus Took Unto Him the Twelve,” on Quinquagesima 
Sunday, 1723, and on May 29 of that same year he was 
regularly installed as organist and choirmaster of 
Nicolai Church in Leipsic. This position made him also 
the head of the choir school, the Thomasschule. This 
institution had been established in the year 1212 as a 
work of the Augustinian Order. 

“Bach was third choice,” writes Professor Hovdesven, 
the tender of the position to two other men having been 
rejected by them. His fate was to have his genius recog- 
nized after his death, so far as popular acclaim is con- 
cerned. “The bulk of his compositions—that priceless 
legacy left to the music world—was hidden for more 
than one hundred years in manuscript.” The article 
before us comments further: 

“Bach considered music the ‘apparatus of worship,’ a 
subjective art breathing reverence as a spiritual ac- 
companiment to the church service. Bach was deeply 
religious. His cantatas, conceived with rare vision and 
tinged with the piety and mysticism of his generation, 
are among the loftiest expressions of sacred music. The 


unbelievable number of 295 cantatas, five complete 
cycles for the Church Year, were produced, many with 
texts by Neumeister, clergyman at Weissenfels, and 
many with the words and melody of chorales as a back- 
ground. In the service these cantatas were sung imme- 
diately after the prayer, before the sermon. Bach wrote 
many with orchestral instruments supplementing the 
organ part as an accompaniment. 

“The cantata has a long history, originating in Italy 
in the fifteenth century. The recitatives and the arias 
no doubt are of operatic origin; the preludes are taken 
from the early chamber music; the polyphonic choruses 
are built on the line of organ compositions, and the 
chorale was taken from the Reformation service. Fusing 
these diverse elements and perfecting them into a unified 
and sustained: religious conception was the work of a 
creative genius. Had Bach written only his cantatas, he 
would still be classed with Michelangelo, Rembrandt, 
and Goethe; his influence was too great to be exhausted 
by later generations. 

“With the cantata embodying the grandeur of the 
contrapuntal choruses, the tuneful but deep sentiment 
of the soli, the poignancy and drama of the recitatives, 
and the serene beauty of the four-part chorale, Bach 
has given to the church world all the musical values for 
which mortal desires and strives.” 


LIFE BEGINS AT COLLEGES 
(Continued from page 9) 


Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada, affiliated 
with the University of Western Ontario, presented 11 A.B. 
candidates for graduation at the university’s convocation in 
London, Ont., June 4. The baccalaureate service was held 
May 25 in St. Matthew’s Church, Kitchener, John Schmieder, 
D.D., pastor, with the Rev. Harold L. Creager, professor of 
Old Testament and religious education at Waterloo Sem- 
inary, as the speaker. The service and Prof. Creager’s ad- 
dress on “A Faith for Such a Time as This” were broadcast. 
The baccalaureate service was given a military setting when 
the male students of the college and Waterloo Seminary, all 
receiving military training at the college, marched to the 
church to attend the service in uniform. 


Carthage College, Carthage, Ill, graduated 52 students 
at exercises on June 9, when the speaker was Walter H. 
Traub, D.D., pastor of Kountze Memorial Church, Omaha, 
Nebr. The honorary degree of D.D. was conferred upon the 
Rey. Alfred L. Grewe, Faith Church, St. Louis, Mo.; the 
Rev. William J. Boatman, First Church, Murphysboro; and 
the Rev. William H. Gable, pastor of Rocky Boy Indian Mis- 
sion, Rocky Boy, Mont. Pastor Grewe delivered the bac- 
calaureate address on the theme, “My Task,” at a service 
Sunday evening, June 8. The message at the commence- 
ment convocation for the seniors June 6 was given by the 
Rev. William W. Roth, St. John’s, Springfield, whose subject 
was “The Relevancy of Christianity.’ The commencement 
sermon on “The Final Test” was delivered in Old Trinity 
Church, the Rev. Charles F. Landwere pastor, Sunday morn- 
ing, by Pastor Boatman. 


Thiel College, Greenville, Pa., awarded 22 A.B. and 13 
B.S. degrees at its annual exercises June 9 in the college 
grove. The Hon. William B. Parker, associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, was the commencement 
speaker. An honorary D.D. degree was conferred upon the 


Rev. Paul L. Wetzler, Salem Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 
The baccalaureate sermon was given June 8 in Holy Trinity 
Church, the Rev. Peter Brath pastor, by William A. Logan, 
D.D., Alpha Church, Turtle Creek, secretary of beneficence 
of the Pittsburgh Synod. An alumni dinner was held the 
evening of June 7 prior to the play. 


Roanoke College, Salem, Va., graduated 36 B.S. and 16 
A. B. candidates at its ninety-ninth annual commencement 
in the Andrew Lewis Auditorium, June 9. The address was 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Ross H. Stover, Messiah Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa.~At the baccalaureate service June 8 the 
speaker was the Rev. Russell C. Stroup, First Presbyterian 
Church, Lynchburg, Va. Events on Alumni Day, June 7, 
included the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees, a 
meeting of the Alumni Council, class reunion luncheons, 
a meeting of the general Alumni Association, a garden 
party and campus supper, the commencement play pre- 
sented by Alpha Psi Omega, and a dance. A sunset vesper 
service was held June 8 on the campus, with an address by 
the Rev. John Hampson Fray, pastor of St. Peter’s and St. 
James churches, Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, at its ninety- 
sixth commencement June 9 bestowed 83 B.S., 80 A.B., 17 
M.A., 1 A.E.B., and 2 Mus.B. degrees. The exercises were 
held on the campus, and the speaker was President Lars 
Wilhelm Boe, D.D., LL.D., of St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minn. The college conferred 5 D.D. and 2 LL.D. degrees, in 
addition to the degrees in course. The baccalaureate service 
was held in the auditorium of the Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Building June 8. Other events of the commencement 
season were the concert of the School of Music, June 5; 
class functions and the play, Allan Langdon Martin’s 
“Smilin’ Through,” June 6; class reunions, a meeting of the 
Alumni Council, Class Day exercises, the Alma Mater pag- 
eant, and the alumni banquet and songfest, June 7; and an 
alumni memorial service and the president’s reception June 
9. Members of the Board of Directors held their annual 
spring session, June 5 and 6. 


* 
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| Historic Ground—kKentucky-Tennessee 


Synod’s Members Pass Bowman Field to 
Jeffersontown—1941—1817 


THE Kentucky-Tennessee Synod met in annual con- 
vention May 20 and 21 in Christ Church, Jeffersontown, 
Ky., the Rev. J. E. Stomberger pastor. Although this is 
but the eighth annual convention of the baby synod of 
the United Lutheran Church in America, it is the 107th 
consecutive annual convention of Lutheran churches of 
Kentucky and Middle Tennessee. Synodical meetings 
in Kentucky properly date from 1822 when, in the log 
building of St. Paul’s Church, Nelson County, the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of Kentucky was organized, the 
first southern synod west of the Appalachians. From 
1824 to 1835 however, annual meetings were not held 
uninterruptedly. 

Christ Church, Jeffersontown, gracious and un- 
feignedly hospitable, was organized in 1817, and is the 
rock whence the other ten churches of the county, eight 


_ ef them in nearby Louisville, were hewn. Parent, grand- 


parent, great-grandparent and great-great-grandparent, 
Christ Church is the original source of the present 4,892 
confirmed membership of Jefferson County, 66 per cent 
of Kentucky-Tennessee Synod’s total. 


Synod’s Benevolent Institutions 

Not fifty yards from Christ Church is synod’s benev- 
clent institution, her pride and joy, the Louisville Lu- 
theran Home, the thirty-inch walls of whose main build- 
ing were already standing when the epoch-making 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the West was organized 
in Louisville in 1835. The building was erected to house 
a Lutheran school already in existence for a number of 
years, which began as a young ladies’ “seminary” but 
soon dared to receive men as co-eds. To this school 
came some of the flower of the youth of that day. 

Heirs of a noble heritage and faithful to their trust 
were the officers in charge of synod: Pastor C. A. 
Robertson of Calvary Church, Louisville, president; 
Pastor Frank O. Taafel of Fenner Memorial, Louisville, 
vice-president; Pastor Day B. Werts of St. Paul’s, Nash- 
ville, secretary; Mr. A. J. Nauman of Grace Church, 
Louisville, treasurer; and Mr. H. D. C. Loemker of 
Fenner Memorial Church, statistician. All were returned 
to office for the following year. Pastor Taafel was not, 
however, present at synod, being kept in Camp Shelby, 
Miss., by his duties as chaplain of the 138th Field Artil- 
lery. In these duties Major Taafel is again heir of a 
notable tradition, for this regiment antedates the War 
Between the States, first as the Louisville Legion, and 
later, until 1917, as the First Kentucky Infantry. 


The Seminary Merger Defeated 

The two most important questions before synod con- 
cerned Education and Missions, and on both of them 
synod showed independence and vigor of thought. 
Synod had to consider a proposition submitted to other 
synods on the territory of Chicago Seminary and Hamma 
Divinity School, namely, that the two seminaries be 
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By Ivan Hert 


The Rev. C. A. Robertson 
Re-elected president of synod 


merged into one institution, to be located at Chicago as 
the theological department of Wittenberg College in 
Springfield, Ohio. The tiny synod well knew that its 
vote could not possibly decide the matter nor that all 
synods voting to date had overwhelmingly approved the 
merger. Kentucky-Tennessee Synod did its own think- 
ing and voted the proposition down three to one, grad- 
uates of both seminaries voting other than a misjudged 
sense of loyalty would have dictated. Debate was in- 
tense, but never once out of control. And when the 
question was called for, synod stood for a season of 
prayer before voting. 


More Aggressive Mission Policy 

Regarding home missions, Kentucky-Tennessee Synod 
was deeply stirred by unoccupied fields white to the 
harvest. Absolving its own synodical Board, it demanded 
a more aggressive home mission policy. And this in a 
synod of whose twenty pastors eight were home mis- 
sionaries a year ago, and seven are now! 

Missions and education are no new concern of this 
synod. A century ago the Synod of the West was reach- 
ing out to plant the church also in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri and Iowa; and more than one constituent synod 
of the United Lutheran Church in America is lineally 
descended from this pioneer synod. This same synod had 
also, even before the founding of Wittenberg College 
in 1845, accumulated a sum considerable even in those 
days for the establishment of a theological school. Car- 
thage College of today is the outgrowth of that effort. 
Our synod of today is proud that the Jefferson County 
churches of Kentucky were chosen by Wittenberg for 
the initial canvass of churches on its territory in the 
campaign to establish our college more firmly in its 
divinely appointed mission. We are grateful that in ex- 
ceeding the goal expected of them, these churches gave 
an example and a challenge to all areas to be canvassed. 


Arms and Men 

Overtones to the proceedings of synod were the sounds 
of arms and men. For all of synod’s delegates on their 
way to Christ Church must pass by Bowman Field, an 
airport of the United States Army. Lieutenant Paul W. 
Schrope, of the Indiana Synod, is chaplain at this post. 
Just across the Ohio River from Louisville is the re- 
cently built, and still building, Charlestown powder 
plant, which a few days ago turned out its first product 
auite ahead of schedule. In Louisville itself are several 
vital defense industries, with others building and in 
prospect. A score and a half miles southward, just 
beyond the Muldraugh Hill in whose hollows a boy 
named Abraham Lincoln once played, lies teeming Fort 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Among Ourselves --- 


She's Going to Blow! 


Many people who play an excellent game of golf or 
tennis just for fun are quite unsuited to tournament 
play. When nothing but a little friendly badinage is at 
stake, they place their shots coolly and accurately. They 
win as often as not, because they do not care whether 
they win or lose. 

Enter players of this type in a tournament and very 
often they will blow up as soon as the going becomes 
hard. They will start off very well indeed. With the 
whole game ahead of them, they are not worried about 
making every point count in the early stages. It is not 
until competition gets keen and it is important to keep 
on their toes that they go to pieces. Then they “blow.” 
They throw away shots which the rankest beginner 
could have made with ease. Instead of fighting it out, 
they hand over the game on a silver platter. 

It happens all around us in everyday living as well as 
in athletic tournaments. Sometimes we are the ones 
who blow. Sometimes it is our friends. Nearly always 
the results are uncomfortable for someone. 

It happens frequently in college examinations. I knew 
one student who had done outstanding work in history. 
She was determined to hand in as nearly perfect an ex- 
amination paper as was humanly possible. She studied 
till three o’clock in the morning, caught a few hours 
sleep, reviewed her notes while her friends were at 
breakfast, and walked into the classroom. When she 
received her mimeographed copy of the questions she 
was to answer, they didn’t mean a thing. She had no 
recollection of having heard of the topics she was ex- 
pected to write about. After a half hour of mental 
anguish, she handed in a perfect exam book—perfectly 
blank. 

That afternoon, when she went to see the professor to 
find out what could be done, she could have written 
page after page, but of course it was too late. The pro- 
fessor was firm about considering the test a failure. 

“An examination,” said the professor, “is a test not 
only of what you know, but of your ability to organize 
and impart that knowledge. You know a great deal. 
Nevertheless, you have shown that you cannot produce 
your knowledge under stress. I know that you know 
more about the subject than anyone else in the class, 
and I shall take that into consideration in making up 
your final grade. Still, it would not be fair to you to 
refuse to face the fact that you have failed. You may 
learn something about yourself from this failure which 
will help you more than anything else you have learned 
at college.” 

The professor was right, although we all felt she was 
too severe at the time. That girl now holds a responsible 
position and has outgrown her early tendency to “blow.” 

To be aware of the tendency is half the battle. The 
driver who throws up her hands and covers her eyes 
when a person steps in front of the car is as amazed and 
horror-stricken as any of the spectators. Usually it is 
the first time such a thing has happened to her. 

The person who loses her memory when life becomes 
unbearable is frequently one of those steady, quiet peo- 
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ple who have always been equal to whatever has been 
demanded of them. She does not realize that she is 
approaching the breaking point because there has been 
nothing in her past experience to warn her that it is 
just around the corner. She has no idea she is going 
to “blow.” 

Those of us who have had the experience recognize 
the symptoms. We learn to gauge the inner tension and 
avoid situations which will increase it. 

Nevertheless, we cannot resign from life. Life won't 
let us. There are bound to be times when we must keep 
our heads and give everything we have to the job in 
hand. If we are among those whose emotions are likely 
to put them out of the game at the crucial moment, we 
must be building an inner defense against that moment. 

The best defense I know is to step outside ourselves 
and view our lives outlined against the background of 
eternity. If we can do that, the tenseness goes, and we 
can play our part with ease. A heart that has climbed 
outside itself cannot “blow.” 

It is not easy. It takes more practice than learning to 
play a musical instrument. But there are people all 
about us whose cheerful confidence shows us that it can 
be done. For every person we know who goes to pieces 
in a crisis, we can think of several who are at their best 
on such occasions. If we are not in that group by nature, 
perhaps we can be by persistence. 


Private and Personal 


THE Bible belongs to everybody, but my Bible belongs 
to me. It is one of the few things about which I am 
really selfish and possessive. 

To have someone pick up my Bible and start to use 
it without my permission fills me with a quite unchris- 
tian resentment. “To have someone walk off with it and 
not replace it where I had left it fills me with an emo- 
tion that is pretty close to rage. 

That book—and I mean not just the Bible in general, 
but my own private and personal copy—has been my 
companion in moments I could not share with any other 
human being. It has been my companion in days when, 
hurt and angry at the evident injustices of life, I have 
sought to find God’s meaning in it all. It has been with 
me when, full of sorrow and despair at my own weak- 
ness, I have sought forgiveness and the strength to be 
better than Iam. When two paths lay before me, it has 
helped me to make the choice. It has helped me time 
and again to re-evaluate my life in terms of things 
eternal. Many times when the path of God seemed 
blocked, it has opened a new way. 

There are other Bibles which I use at times. The 
Moffatt translation of the New Testament seldom fails 
to stimulate my mind. The American translation by Dr. 
Goodspeed, the “Bible Designed to Be Read as Living 
Literature,” a cloth-bound copy of the Revised Version 
of the King James Bible—all have their own usefulness. 
But I will gladly lend them to anyone, anywhere. 

Not so my personal volume. I want it used only by 
someone who will treasure it as I do. Only to a very 
dear friend who will use it reverently will it be offered. 
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Minister's Wife .... Saturday’s Child Works Hard 


In the Parsonage Saturday Is the Day Before Sunday 


“Yoo-Hoo, Mark! Yoo-hoo, Mark! Oh, Mark!” 

“Go away! I’m busy!” Mark roared in response. 

“What are you busy doin’?” called Tommy, not at all 
offended by my son’s somewhat abrupt manner. 

“T’m cleaning my desk. Now go away.” 

“What are you doing that for?” yelled Tommy. 

I sailed into Mark’s room. “For pity’s sake, go down 
and see what Tommy wants, Mark,” I begged. “You 
know your father—”’ 

“O. K. I know he’s finishing his sermon, but if I go 
down, Tom will just make me go fishing.” 

“Make you go fishing?” I laughed. “No one could 
make you go, if you didn’t want to. And why don’t you 
go when you are through with your work?” 

“Through with my work?” he groaned. “I won’t be 
through all the work you have planned for me till about 
midnight or maybe one o’clock tonight.” 

“Oh, come, Mark, it isn’t that bad,’ I remonstrated. 
“You just have to clean out your desk and your closet 
and sweep the sidewalk. That won’t take long surely.” 

“Tt doesn’t last long when you say it. But just look 
at the mess of things I’ve got out of my desk, and that 
closet will take pretty near all summer, seems to me, 
the way everything is piled on top of itself.” 

“And who piled it that way?” I asked, smiling but 
firm. ‘You don’t think I am the one who upset all your 
things, do you?” 

“Well, I can’t remember doing it either. I bet Joan 
does it when I am not home.” 


“Now, Mark, don’t be silly.” I was becoming exas- 


- perated. “Stop grumbling and get to work. But first go 


hush Tommy.” 

Fresh cries of “Mark, oh, Mark,” were coming from 
the yard, and I had a mental image of my poor husband 
tearing his hair. 

“All right, ll go hush him, but do you know what 
the kids all call me? ee s child!” 

“Saturday’s child? Why that?” 

“You know, ‘Sunday’s child is loving and giving, Sat- 
urday’s child works hard for a living.’” 

“Well, it might be worse,” I said, refusing to be 
tricked into sympathy which might lead me to lighten 
his working schedule. 

Soon two pairs of feet clumped heavily up the stairs. 

“Tommy’s going to help me,” explained Mark. “Then 
when we get done, we’ll go out to Johnson Creek and 
see if we can’t get some fish.” 

“What do you want me to do?” asked Tommy, all 
smiles and helpfulness. “Shall I sort out this stuff in 
the closet?” 

“Yeah,” Mark mumbled, “you start the closet while 
T finish the desk.” 

“Say, this is a good tennis ball,” exclaimed Tommy. 
“Thought you said you didn’t have one.” 

“T didn’t think I had!” cried Mark. ‘Here, let’s see it. 
Has it any bounce?” 

“Tll say it has!” shouted Tommy. “Look out for that 
light!” 


With a crash, the desk lamp went to the floor and flew 
into a dozen pieces. 

“Now you’ve done it! Now you’ve done it,” 
Joan, rushing to the scene of the disaster. 

“T didn’t go to do it,” Mark yelled, venting his anger 
on her. “And anyhow it’s my lamp, isn’t it?” 

“Children,” I said in the frosty tone they have come 
to recognize as the signal that I have come to the end 
of my patience, “this noise must stop. Tomorrow is 
Sunday, and it is impossible for a minister to study with 
this sort of thing going on. How often must I say it?” 

“T’m sorry, mother,” said Mark, “but how were we to 
know the old light was going to break? Tommy was 
just trying to help me sort out this stuff in my closet. If 
I have to work on Saturday, Tommy is the sort of friend 
who wants to help.” 

I looked from one face to the other for signs of 
duplicity. Both were perfectly sober. I gave up. 

“Very well,” I said, “finish the desk, and we will let 
the closet go until next week.” 

I heard footsteps along the third floor hall. 

“Never mind,” I called, ‘they are leaving.” 

“That's good,” said my husband. “I don’t like to be a 
grouch, but I simply cannot concentrate with that dis- 
turbance under me.” 

“Of course, you can’t,” I sympathized, “but they’re 
going.” 

“And can I go, too?” asked Joan at my elbow. “Just 
because I wasn’t as noisy as the boys I don’t think I 
should have to work when they’re going fishing.” 

“You may run and play, too,” I said weakly. 

Jerry returned to his study. Mark and Tommy 
grabbed their fishing poles and disappeared. Joan went 
off wheeling her doll coach with an unmistakable air 
of triumph. I was left alone to face my conscience. 

It is my definite conviction that every child should 
have certain responsibilities at home. He should take 
care of his own possessions and help with some house- 
hold task. Since they have so little time on school days, 
Saturday is the logical time for these tasks. 

But in a parsonage, Saturday is only the day before 
Sunday. In the face of that “preparation for the Sab- 
bath,” everything else slides. 


cried 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


PEOPLE say they are not 
perfect, 
But how mad they’d be 
at me, 
If I should up and answer, 


ee, that’s plain to NAUGHTY NORA 


see 
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Shae Soe 


A certain beggar named Lazarus was laid at his gate, 
full of sores, and desiring to be fed with the crumbs 
that fell from the rich man’s table; yea, even the dogs 
came and licked his sores. Luke 16: 20, 21 


“T count life just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on.”—Robert Browning 


* * * 


And it came to pass, that the beggar died, and was 
carried away by the angels into Abraham’s bosom. 


Luke 16: 22 


“Burst are the prison bars— 
This moment there so low, 
So agonized, and now 
Beyond the stars!”—Caroline A. B. Southey 


* * %* 


The rich man also died, and was buried. And in 
Hades he lifted up his eyes, being in torments. 
Luke 16: 22, 23 


“Of what profit is it to gain a firm hold of life if 
we hold it but blindly, without any light on the 
meaning of our present condition, or the character 
of our future destiny!”—Mrs. Anna R. Brown 


* * * 


And he cried and said, Father Abraham, have 
mercy on me and send Lazarus that he may dip the 
tip of his finger in water, and cool my tongue; for I am 
in anguish in this flame. Luke 16: 24 


“I hear the rich man’s wail and bitter cry, 
Out of the torments of eternity; 
I know, beholding that devouring flame, 
My guilt and condemnation are the same.” 
—Theodore of the Studiwm 


Thou in thy life time receivedst thy good things, and 
Lazarus in like manner evil things: but now he is 
comforted, and thou art in anguish. Luke 16:25 


“The Ruler of providence bears a pair of scales; 
in this side He puts His people’s trials, and in that 
He puts their consolations.”—C. H. Spurgeon 


* * * 


But Abraham said, Son, remember. Luke 16: 25 


‘Tet guilty men remember, their black deeds 
Do lean on crutches made of slender reeds.” 
—John Webster 


* * * 


And he said unto him, If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, if one 
rise from the dead. Luke 16: 31 


“Ah, then, poor’soul! what wilt thou say? 
And to what patron choose to pray, 
When stars themselves shall stagger, and 
The most firm foot no more shall stand?” 
—Thomas of Celano 
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A man in rags, picking cast-off articles from trash 
cans, surprised a kindly housewife by remarking, “Say, 
lady, ain’t that a purty bird in that tree? I like birds and 
flowers.” Beneath the rags and roughness of many a 
slum dweller and alley tramp beats a sympathetic heart 
and breathes a poetic soul. God looks through covering 
rags and sees the man within. 


A man dying with cancer told me he never was hap- 
pier, because he had just given his heart to the Lord and 
he felt safe and satisfied in His keeping. What a won- 
derfui thing is religion that assures us all trials and suf- 
ferings will soon vanish, and, clothed in celestial bodies 
we shall “go beyond the stars” into the company of the 
redeemed. 


We need telescopic eyes to look beyond the narrow 
horizons of our self-centered lives. If we don’t get the 
long-range heavenly vision here we may realize here- 
after with Dives that it were better to look heavenward 
from earth than to see heaven’s glories from hell. 


At the elaborate funeral of the rich man, hired mourn- 
ers wailed; after the burial, in Hades, the soul of the 
now poor man cried out “in anguish,” “tormented” in 
conscience and “lost” from heaven and all things good. 
Sighs of contrition and cries for mercy are better than 
crocodile tears of false friends and wails of lost souls. 
All was changed for Dives but his character and religion. 


Roger Babson gauges his predictions by the “median 
line” of natural expectancies and normal trends, accord- 
ing to the “law of averages.” A dip in the graph line 
must have a corresponding rise, whether it represents 
periods of financial depression and prosperity or other 
successive cycles. May we not, by the same law of aver- 
ages, have an “evening up” hereafter, as in the case of 
Dives and Lazarus? 


The memories of evil thoughts or deeds come like 
ghosts to haunt the soul. Like ugly bats they come out 
from the darkness and cross the path in the twilight of 
one’s thoughts. Likewise, the memories of kind thoughts 
and loving deeds steal in subtly as sweet incense and 
linger as an abiding presence in the inmost room of the 
soul. 


A kind-hearted young fellow “treated” his friends 
znd took one drink too many himself. As he staggered 
down the street and sang himself into jail, he insisted he 
wanted to preach a new religion of happiness. The old 
gospel of the church did not have enough “kick” in it, 
he shouted. People want “thrills”; the church and the 


Bible Are too uninteresting and commonplace. The same 


false charge was made at Pentecost. 
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Riches and Religion 


DIvEs was a rich man. So was Abraham. One used 
his riches selfishly and went to hell; the other unselfishly 
and went to heaven. Rich Abraham was a good man and 
beloved by his neighbors; he risked his life for others; 
and served God, and gave the tithe. It matters little 
what you have, but much what you are. Not your 
financial rating in business but your standing with God 


- is what counts in the end. Riches do not keep a man 


out of heaven, but Jesus said, “It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of God” (Matthew 19: 24). 
The camel had to kneel to go through the “Needle’s 
Eye” gate at Jerusalem, and even then it was hard. For 
the rebellious poor, as well as the haughty rich, it is 


_ hard to get through “the pearly gates.” 


The rich man, Dives, fared ‘“‘sumptuously every day”; 
the poor beggar, Lazarus, ate of the garbage left at the 
gate. The poor soul, Dives, had to leave all his money 
and could not buy even a drop of water in Hades to 
quench his thirst; the rich soul, Lazarus, left begging 
and the garbage can to feast in Paradise. 

The rich man “was clothed in purple and fine linen,” 
was attended by a retinue of servants, and was feted by 
“high society” and fawning “friends.” The poor man, in 
rags, was surrounded by dogs that “licked his sores,” 
and was scorned by the well-to-do who occasionally 
tossed him a coin. The poor soul, Dives, lost all his 
friends and satellites. Alone, in torment of conscience, 
he envied the company of the former beggar beyond 
the gates he now could not pass. The rich soul, Lazarus, 
with a new body freed from disease and suffering, and 
clothed in a celestal robe, was now in the company of 
the great Abraham, who honored him as a friend in the 
banquet halls of heaven. 

The rich man ended his earthly career with a mag- 
nificent funeral, attended by a long train of former 
sycophants and of hired mourners who honored his 
corpse and howled his departure. The poor man left his 
begging and suffering for an unknown grave in the 
potter’s field, where his loathed body was thrown to rot. 
The poor soul of Dives was cast into the darkness of 
Sheol; the rich soul of Lazarus was attended by a glo- 
rious company of angels who bore him in triumph to a 
“mansion on high.” | 


The Veil Lifted 


In the story of Dives and Lazarus, Christ lifts some- 
what the veil hiding the future. Whether it is a true 
story or a parable makes little difference for the truth 
is the same. ° 

Life continues after death. Irrespective of poverty or 
riches, sickness or health, hard luck or good luck here, 
life in varied expression goes on. Material conditions 
change, but the spirit continues constant. There will be 
a new body, a new environment, a new occupation; but 
the same personality. 

Recognition will be possible. Lazarus had a new body, 
unlike the sick one Dives saw at the gate. He was re- 
clining at the table with Abraham, and not lying among 
alley dogs. He was happy and contented and not forced 
to beg. Yet Dives recognized him. Our friends of child- 
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hood grow up and change in appearance, but we recog- 
nize the same old “look of the eye,” the tone of voice, 
and qualities of heart after years of separation. The 
resurrected body of Jesus was different, but His dis- 
ciples recognized Him as the same loving friend. With 
spiritual perception we will look through the bodily 
covering and recognize the souls of them we desire to 
see and know over there. 

Communication will be possible. Across the great 
divide between Hades and Paradise, Dives talked with 
Abraham. As with telephone or radio, distant persons 
may communicate—and later, by television, may see 
each other—and yet never meet, so, through spiritual 
broadcasts and vision, spirits may reach each other 
though eternally separated. 

An impassable gulf will separate souls. Abraham 
spoke with Dives but said, “There is a great gulf fixed: 
so that they which would pass from hence to you can 
not; neither can they pass to us, that would come from 
thence” (Luke 16: 26). A man on a high mountain and 
another in a dark ravine below may call to each other, 
but they cannot cross the deep river and abyss between. 

Unregenerate character will continue the same. Dives 
had the same haughty spirit in Hades as in his palace 
in Palestine. He still would command others. “Send 
Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, 
and cool my tongue.” Refused, he requested, “Send him 
te my father’s house: for I have five brethren; that he 


‘may testify unto them, lest they also come into this place 


of torment” (Luke 16: 27, 28). No hint was there of 
repentance or of prayer to God for deliverance. He 
prayed to Abraham only, as to a “saint.” He wanted 
his brothers saved from hell-fire and not, seemingly, for 
service of Jehovah. 


Determining Destiny 


Tuts planet is our schooling place. Here we learn our 
kindergarten lessons, preparatory to the life hereafter. 
Here we shape our tendencies and these our destinies. 
“As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” Faith is the 
inner force that drives us heavenward. Where we spend 
eternity is being determined now. 

Dives, in Hades, wanted a special messenger from 
heaven to warn his five brothers of their impending 
doom. Abraham replied that they already had the warn- 
ings of Moses and the prophets. Lazarus had heeded 
them. He knew Abraham intimately now because he 
had become acquainted with him on earth through the 
Scriptures. Dives insisted, “If one go to them from the 
dead, they will repent.” To which Abraham replied, 
“Neither will they be persuaded if one rise from the 
dead.” Another Lazarus did come back from the dead 
and men wanted to kill him to hide the fact. Jesus came 
to many after His resurrection, and His words were re- 
jected. Moses and the prophets, Jesus and the apostles 
all combined their warnings and pleadings. How tre- 
mendously important that their messages of warning 
Law and saving Gospel be taken seriously and accepted 
before too late! 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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My father-in-law has a very bad temper, and he 
makes little effort to control it. My husband shows 
some of it, but he is milder. My son and one of my 
daughters seem to have inherited that bad temper. At 
times they cannot control their feelings, and both their 
words and behavior become violent. I am worried 
about such an inherited trait. I do not know what to 
do about it. I fear the children will get worse as years 
go by, and that they will always be in trouble. What 
can be done about heredity? 


No one can make over inherited traits. Any indi- 
vidual’s inheritance is determined at the time of concep- 
tion, and nothing can alter it. 

That statement may sound very bad, but it is not as 
bad as it may sound. Our first task is to understand 
heredity; I cannot say very much about it in this small 
space. Perhaps all of the bad temper of your children 
is due to heredity. If you or your husband give vent to 
anger, jealousy, or hatred in the presence of the chil- 
dren from time to time, it is likely that they have un- 
consciously copied that behavior. It is not easy to deter- 
mine how much is due to heredity and how much is 
traceable to experience. 

Remember, too, that the great preponderance of in- 
herited traits comes from far back in the human line. A 
relatively small proportion is derived from the last few 
generations. Nature, therefore, through heredity tends 
toward somewhat of a balance. Traits which show them- 
selves very distinctly at an early age may weaken as 
years go on, and others may come into strength. A 
child may closely resemble one parent in early years, 
and show a greater likeness to the other, or to some 
ancestor, in later years. 

Even if it is granted that a child has inherited a bad 
temperament, it is still susceptible to modification, espe- 
cially in early years. That capacity for change is a part 
cf heredity itself. Calmness, considerateness, control of 
emotions, and wholesome attitudes on the part of parents 
in the home will likely go a long way toward inducing 
an even-tempered way of expression. 

Heredity is not a thing to be accepted in a fatalistic 
way. It is to be considered as a whole and the best made 
of it. Bad temper is not to be met with bad temper, but 
with its opposite. Inherited temperament is not really 
changed, but improvements can be achieved, within its 
own nature, in its ways of expression. Here, as in many 
other cases, home atmosphere is a potent factor. 


In a group of mothers of small children we recently 
talked about what can be done to teach children re- 
ligion in the first few years. Everyone seemed to 


Happenings in the Family 


By Earv S. Rupisit_, Px.D. 
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believe that something should be done very early. But 
we all felt that we did not know what to do or how to 
do it. There was a desire for help, and none of us 
knew where to get help. Why doesn’t our Church do 
something about this? Couldn’t the Church provide 
some help to parents of small children? 


You are right that something should be done very 
early, and our Church has already made provision for 
that need. The United Lutheran Publication House 
publishes the Nursery Department Packet. It contains 
greetings and letters which are to be sent by the nursery 
department of a church school to the parents of infants 
and small children. The first letter is to be sent imme- 
diately after the birth of a baby, and the other letters 
are to follow at intervals of three months until the child 
is three years old. Each letter offers valuable sugges- 
tions to the parents for the religious guidance of the 
little child at that particular age, as nine months, fifteen 
months, or three years. The birthday greetings are sent 
at the proper time. These suggestions are quite prac- 
ticable and will decidedly help parents. The nursery 
department of every church school ought to be sending 
these letters to parents. Very much can be accomplished 
in this way. 

In addition to these materials, the nursery lessons 
could be used in the home to supplement what is done 
in the church school. The pupil’s paper is “Little Visits 
With Jesus,” and the teacher’s manual is “In the 
Nursery.” 


For a long time we have been having family devo- 
tions, usually after the evening meal. Could you sug- 
gest other means of building up a Christian atmos- 
bhere in the home? 


(1) As parents, strive to be genuinely Christian in 
attitude and action, for what you are is readily com- 
municated to the children. (2) Deal with all members 
of the family in a Christian way, with attitudes of firm- 
ness, fairness and companionship. (3) Be regular in 
public worship. (4) Take part in church work, as far 
as you can, and co-operate with the church. (5) Instruct 
younger children in the Bible and religious things by 
use of Bible stories, missionary stories, lives of great 
Christians, etc. (6) Assist children in preparing church 
school lessons. (7) Talk over the interests and prob- 
lems of older children with older children. (8) Enter 
into the children’s lives as fully as possible, but with 
care not to interfere with what is their own sphere. (9) 
Spealé favorably of the church and its leaders; welcome 
the pastor and other leaders whenever they call. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Tuat Pope Pius XII deemed June 1 a date of sig- 
nificance in world affairs may account for his issuance 
thereon of an encyclical for peace. It is said that the 
Vatican has the best “information service” of any center 
in the world. While this is an exaggeration relative to 
pagan governments, it could be that an appraisal of the 
resources of the Axis powers and of Great Britain has 
been made and the approach of a state of exhaustion has 
been reported. Unless some such situation has been 
reached, there is no particular significance in the ency- 
clical. Its issuance was not a peculiar papal prerogative; 
that of the President of the United States both ante- 
dated and extended its terms. 

What is worthy of notice is the forecast of an economic 
change in the direction of the broader distribution of 
wealth and power. It is imperative that the Bible’s 
teachings on stewardship should be studied by non- 
Catholics so that Protestantism can be a factor in the 


- post-war reorganization of society. An organized minor- 


ity will thus be prevented from improper domination. 


“THE GREAT CENTURY”* 


WE intend the quotation marks attached to our head- 
ing to refer our readers to the title of a book of this year 
1941, of which the distinguished authority in church his- 
tory, Kenneth Scott Latourette of Yale Divinity School, 
is the writer. The hundred years to which he attaches 
the adjective Great ended in 1914. The book consists of 
over 500 pages and is Volume IV in “A History of the 
Expansion of Christianity.” 

We refer to “The Great Century” on this page rather 
than in the Books and Literature Department because 
we believe its declarations and its proofs of the progress 
of Christianity entitle it to attention in these very dark 
days of attacks on religion. There is revival of courage 
and of confidence in the power of the Gospel of Christ 
in the assertion that from the date of Waterloo and 
Napoleon’s defeat in 1815 until 1914, when the World 
War began, greater growth in numbers and in power 
occurred than in any century after that which we call 
apostolic. Within the hundred years thus bounded, re- 
vivals and new enterprises carried Christianity and the 
types of culture it engenders into almost every race of 
people and part of the world. 

Latourette ascribes this expansion to several factors 
of which the first three are: 1. a phenomenal growth of 
man’s knowledge of the physical universe; 2. mastery 
by man of his physical environment; and 3. the develop- 
ment of the scientific method which seeks to find the 
relationships of facts. One might call these three Ex- 
ploration, Invention, and Research. They are not usually 
credited to the progress of faith in our Lord, but when 
we note the part they play in the development of human 
character and recall that His Gospel brings the recogni- 
tion of individuality to man’s consciousness, we discern 
the claims of religion. 

Resultant “alterations” in the structure of man’s life, 
now titled an industrial revolution, came into being. 
Factory made the city. Commerce invited transporta- 


*“The Great Century,” by Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
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tion and communication. The agency of culture, the 
school, kept pace with the ever widening horizon of 
idealists. 

Accompanying all this progress was a zeal for Chris- 
tian missions by which Roman Catholics and Protestants 
alike were inspired to seek out the inhabitants of every 
land and the persons of every position in life and call 
them to repentance. It cannot be that the years since 
1914 have broken down the God-given energy and grace 
that, made a previous hundred years outstanding in 
expansion of the knowledge of Him. 


TIME IN FOR RELIGION 


In the report of the statistician of one of the synods 
of the United Lutheran Church, emphasis was given to 
the neglect of Holy Communion by many confirmed 
members. It is not a situation special to any of our 
thirty-two synods, nor to the year reported. 

The fact is that the gap between the total of members 
entitled to commune and the number who actually pre- 
sented themselves at the Lord’s table has existed for 
many years and has been complained of. Synods have 
viewed this situation with sincere regret and have urged 
the ministers to do something to lessen this neglect of 
the divinely instituted means of grace. It is fair to infer 
that they (the pastors) do not ignore this serious fault 


. of their members. 


Our observations have led us to conclude that min- 
isters are not accountable for this lamentable and 
chronic neglect of the Lord’s table. The cause lies in the 
minds and hearts of the absentees. They are not respon- 
sive to the influences of religion, because they give too 
little time to it. 

Among natural forces and phenomena, one thing that 
counts is time. It takes about four minutes to coagulate 
the albumen of an egg and ten or fifteen to make it hard- 
boiled. It takes six months to grow winter wheat from 
the seed sown in well-prepared soil. The automobile 
driver gives a few moments to warm up his engine, and 
the reduction of food to the stage where it can be applied 
to the renewal of tissues requires hours of time. 

What has been happening in the domain of spiritual 
life as concerns regeneration and sanctification? How 
many hours did you use for the nourishment of your 
soul last week? If you “went to church twice and to 
Sunday school and to a weekday meeting,” you gave 
perhaps six hours. Six hours out of 168! Maybe you 
are a “oncer.” In that case you gave an hour and a half 
to the ministry of the means of grace. A good many peo- 
ple do not average fifty-two hours out of an entire year. 
If they treated their business so shabbily, it would not 
sustain them a year. If they found no time to eat, their 
starved features and slow motion would be repulsive. 
But the false impression is abroad among us that the 
claims of the spirit, so easily satisfied in worship, are 
last in the list of human concerns. Hence church and 
religion are at the bottom of the list of engagements. 

Brother, it doesn’t work. Either a reasonable propor- 
tion of the week’s hours are used to nourish the soul and 
to entertain Jesus Christ in our inner lives, or we first 
become sterile, then anemic, and finally spiritually dead. 
Such a fate is determined by the individual. 
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The Right to Inherit 


Church Elders and Apostles Reach Conclusion of Vast Importance 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Acts 15: 6-21. The Sunday School Lesson for June 22 


In 1785 before the English Parliament 
occurred the trial of Warren Hastings, 
recalled from India on a charge of trea- 
son. The occasion was of primary im- 
portance for both the British Empire 
and the people of India, but in both im- 
portance and surroundings it paled into 
insignificance when compared with the 
meeting which took place in Jerusalem 
in the year 44 of the Christian era, 
when missionaries, especially Paul, had 
come to the holy city to report to the 
elders and apostles of the Christian 
church in Jerusalem about converts 
that had been made by the preaching 
of the Gospel of our Lord. The ques- 
tion at issue was the right of non-Jews 
to become citizens of the kingdom of 
God without being subjected to the 
rules developed by the Jews for re- 
ceiving proselytes of non-Jewish her- 
itage. The importance of the question 
becomes evident as soon as it is stated. 
The whole significance of the last com- 
mission of Jesus entered into the sit- 
uation. That commission was plain 
_ enough. It was stated in a bare dozen 
words: “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel.” But when obedi- 
ence was rendered by Peter, Paul, 
Silas, and Barnabas and they came back 
to declare that the Gentiles had gladly 
received them, the question had to be 
settled whether the rites prescribed by 
the laws of Moses should be superim- 
posed upon the public confession of 
faith which Jesus Himself had declared 
when He said: “Whosoever shall con- 
fess me before men, him will I confess 
also before my Father which is in 
heaven.” 


Details Involved 


In “The Lesson Commentary” for 
1941 it was stated: “There were two 
questions before the council which 
called for immediate decision: 

“(a) Must the Gentiles be circum- 
cised in order to become children of 
the God of Abraham? This was an- 
swered in the negative. 

“(b) Were the Gentiles bound to 
observe the ceremonial laws of Israel? 
The answer to this was also in the neg- 
ative, but with a qualification that they 
were not to give offense; in other 
words, they were to be discreet and 
consider the sensibilities of the Chris- 
tians of Jewish stock who were with 
them.” 

Implied in the relationships were 
some of a very practical nature. What, 
for example, was to occur with the 


Jewish regulation concerning clean and 
unclean foods? Should the principle, 
of which the first record is in Genesis 
9: 4, be retained and maintained? (The 
verse reads: “But flesh with the life 
thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall 
ye not eat.”) Also, what would be the 
principle to be followed with reference 
to meat offered to idols? (See I Corin- 
thians 10 on this point.) 


A World-wide Gospel 


It is very obvious that the confer- 
ence held at Jerusalem realized. the 
universality of the Gospel of Christ by 
deciding against what was probably the 
perfectly sincere conviction of the Jew- 
ish followers of Christ, namely, that the 
forms which God had instituted among 
the Chosen People should be continued. 
It is interesting to notice that Peter, as 
the spokesman of the preaching of the 
Gospel to the Gentiles, based their 
claim for full participation in the in- 
heritance of believers upon the ground 
that when the Gospel was preached to 
them the Holy Spirit made it evident 
that they were on a parity with the 
Jews in the kingdom of God. Peter 
said, after telling the conference that 
by his mouth the Gentiles had heard 
the Word of God and believed, “And 
God, who knoweth the heart, bare them 
witness, giving them the Holy Spirit, 
even as he did unto us; and he made 
no distinction between us and them, 
cleansing their hearts by faith.” 

These declarations by Peter were 
supplemented by testimony presented 
by Paul and Barnabas, who related to 
them “signs and wonders” God had 
wrought among the Gentiles. It was 
after due consideration of these demon- 
strations of the favor of the Holy Spirit 
shown to Gentile believers who had not 
been subjected to Jewish regulations, 
and after they had heard “the signs of 
believing” which the Gentiles had fur- 
nished, that the momentous decision 
was reached. James, the head of the 
mother church in Jerusalem, and gen- 
erally identified as the brother of our 
Lord (not James the apostle), speaking 
for the conference, rendered the deci- 
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sion: “That we trouble not them, which 
from among the Gentiles are turned to 
God; but that we write unto them, that 
they abstain from the pollutions of 
idols, and from fornication, and from 
what is strangled, and from blood.” 
These latter regulations are usually in- 
terpreted as having dual implications. 
There may be a transgression of those 
oral laws of which the Decalogue is the 
concise statement delivered to the 
Jews. There can be the recognition of 
expediency whereby that which is free 
is not indulged in because of a misin- 
terpretation by a fellow man. Recogni- 
tion of and obedience to the civil au- 
thorities of the times also figure. 


The Christian Policy 


As soon as the decision was rendered 
by this council in Jerusalem, the obli- 
gation to~carry the Gospel to all the 
nations with whom contacts could be 
made was practically assumed. Paul 
himself went back to his missions with 
renewed ardor and with a constantly 
enlarging horizon. From Asia Minor 
he crossed to Greece, and later he went 
to Rome. The possibility is that he 
finally entered the third Mediterranean 
peninsula; that is, Spain: Persecution 
in Jerusalem scattered the Christians, 
and wherever they went they became 
sowers of seed, the fruit of which was 
believers and communities of believ- 
ers; that is, the church. As was stated 
at the beginning, this decision of this 
company of elders and apostles became 
the formula that justified the spread of 
Christianity from the little group of 120 
to the vast proportions of the Christian 
Church of our day. 


Essentials of the Gospel 


If, on the one hand, recognition of 
the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone enables the establishment of 
Christianity among the Gentiles with- 
out assuming the regulations of Jewry, 
it must not be assumed that any sort of 
attitude toward God was thereby given 
authority. Among the most interesting 
events of early church history are those 
which involved the early Christians in 
the maintenance of the purity of their 
Gospel; that is, the integrity and dis- 
tinetness of their faith. The same Paul 
who pleaded for admission of the Gen- 
tiles on the basis of their faith, also 
gave stern warning that though an 
angel from heaven should preach an- 
other gospel than that which Christ 
had given him and his fellow apostles 
to preach, “let him be anathema” (con- 
demned). No sooner was the power of 
God manifested than all sorts of cults 
current in the time of the apostles in- 
vited themselves to become partners 
with Christianity—always, of course, 
with modifications in behalf of Greek 
philosophy, Oriental mysticism, or 
Roman laws. ’ 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Highlights for 
Christian Living 
Receiving Holy Communion 


I Corinthians 11; 23-29 


Durine this month we have been 
studying a series of topics to help us 
appreciate our privileges as Christians. 
_ Our subject last week was Confirma- 
tion. Quite naturally we proceed to a 
discussion of the meaning of Holy Com- 
munion. This rite fulfills the Lutheran 
definition of a sacrament. It was in- 
stituted by Christ. It uses the earthly 
elements of bread and wine, the same 
- elements that Jesus used at the first 
Holy Communion. It promises the 
heavenly gift of forgiveness of sins and 
renewal of power over temptation. The 
Holy Communion is a gift of God’s 
grace and love, and the communicant 
receives this gift by faith. 

There are a number of names by 
which this feast is known. Each has its 
own history and meaning and throws 
light on the significance of the rite. 
The Sacrament of the Altar emphasizes 
the sacrificial character of the gift that 
Jesus offered. The term Lord’s Sup- 
per originated because the first Holy 
Communion was an evening meal. The 
Lord Himself presided as Host. The 
Table of the Lord follows the actual 
setting of the first Holy Communion, 
for it was a table, not an altar, that was 
used. The Eucharist means The 
Thanksgiving in Greek and is appro- 
priate, too, for the true believer’s heart 
will overflow with thanksgiving at the 
reception of this divine gift and its as- 
surance of forgiveness... __ 

Communion is a word of Latin origin 
and the stem means to wall up, to for- 
tify, or to bind. The prefix com means 
with or together. We might interpret 
this in three ways: the bread and wine 
are bound together with the body and 
blood of Christ, the’ believer is bound 
together with Christ, and the believers 
are bound together with each other. 

For our present study we will draw 
some analogies from the primary mean- 
ing of the stem of the word, to wall up. 


Walled Out 


Jesus and His apostles were together 
in the upper room, and the world and 
its wickedness were walled out. Out- 
side, the wisdom of the world ruled. 
Might and cleverness took the place of 
service and love. Men were living for 
greed and Just. Even religion had be- 


, 


come formal and cold. Judas with his 
love of money, Ananias and Caiaphas 
with their love of power, Herod with 
his vulgar desires, Pilate with his com- 
promises, the great multitude of com- 
mon folks with their aping of the great 
and their little meannesses, and even 
the sincere lovers of Israel with their 
patriotic dreams of empire—all these 
were walled out of that upper room. 

All these must be walled out of our 
communion feast. With the simple, 
direct faith of little children, we kneel 
before the altars of our churches and 
receive the Holy Communion. It is a for- 
tified place: sin and shame are walled 
out. 


Walled in With Christ 

The Holy Communion offers the most 
perfect fellowship with Christ that 
earth can offer. As we receive the 
bread and wine, we receive Him into 
our lives with new power. He seems 
so close just then to the believer’s 
heart. His presence seems so real. This 
is as He promised when He instituted 
the Holy Communion. 

The evidence of His presence is in 
our hearts. We feel the load of our sins 
lifted. How often has the pastor 
watched the lines of care smooth out 
from the faces of the worshiper in the 
reception of the sacrament. Forgive- 
ness is more than a promise: it is an 
experience. The sins that stood in the 
way of perfect fellowship with God are 
cleared away. “Lo, I am with you 
alway” is so hard to realize with all the 
distractions of our daily lives to hinder. 
Here, at the altar, we feel no such dis- 
tractions. We are walled in with Christ. 
We know the real presence of our Lord. 


Walled In With Others 

The Holy Communion is a fellowship 
of believers. True, it is first a very 
personal feast, and Jesus, on that last 
night with them, had a very personal 
and intimate relationship with each of 
the apostles. Yet Jesus was giving the 
Holy Communion to the whole fellow- 
ship of believers. He did allow Judas 
to leave before the feast was instituted. 
Those who remained were not perfect 
—far from it—but they were comrades 
in their love for Him. Their faith was 
weak and their courage small, but they 
loved Jesus. 

The drawing power of Jesus’ love 
drew them to each other as well as to 
Him. This drawing together is essen- 
tial to the Holy Communion now as 
well as on that last night. We must 
surely give up our enmities and hates 
when we partake of this feast. We can- 


not fully share the Holy Communion 
and go out to live unsocial and un- 
neighborly lives. 

A missionary told of the most strik- 
ing power of Christianity he had ever 
seen in all his long life of service. Two 
men knelt side by side at the altar rail 
in one of his mission churches. The 
father of one had been murdered by 
the father of the other in the days be- 
fore Christianity had won its way into 
the tribe. Now, instead of a family feud 
that might last for generations, with 
murder and pillage as its fruit, these 
two men knelt side by side, one in 
Christ. 

Years ago there were two men who 
lived side by side and attended the 
same church. The one always com- 
muned, the other never. On one Holy 
Thursday evening they walked up the 
aisle together and knelt side by side 
for Holy Communion. What a joy to 
the pastor! Here was the evidence of 
reconciliation. The one who had re- 
fused to commune while “out” with his 
neighbor really did understand the 
significance of the Holy Communion. 
“Pastor,” he said, “this has been a 
great day for me. Last week I went 
over and made up with John. I thought 
we had held to that foolishness long 
enough. I found he was more than 
ready to meet me half way, and with 
that out of the way, I knew I could 
commune again. My, it seemed tonight 
as though I had just come back into 
the church after years of being out- 
side. I guess ‘First be reconciled to 
your brother’ means the Communion 
as well as other things.” 


As Little Children! 

It is one of the tragedies of Chris- 
tendom that the Holy Communion 
should have been one of the rocks upon 
which the church was split apart. If 
we take the simple record as it stands, 
with its words of institution, and do not 
attempt to test it with our little human 
minds, we will find the meaning of the 
feast in the experience of our own faith. 
Doubt as to the real presence will dis- 
appear. The logic of argument will not 
discover Him in the Holy Communion. 
The trust of a childlike heart alone 
will find Him there. 

“OQ God, unseen, yet ever near, 

Thy Presence may we feel, 
And thus inspired with holy fear, 
Before Thy altar kneel.” 
—Edward Osler. 
* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, June 22. 
Next topic, Support and Recovery in 
Sickness. 
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From Seventeen to One Thousand 


Second Church, Baltimore, Celebrates Centennial 


‘WHERE cross the crowded ways of 
life” stands the Second English Lu- 
theran Church of Baltimore, Md., which 
recently held a week of special services 
commemorating its centennial. When 
the church came into existence one 
hundred years ago the population of 
the city was a little more than 100,000; 
today the inhabitants number nearly a 
million. A century ago the church was 
in the residential section of the city; 
today it is surrounded by business, 
with the hospital, medical school, dental 
college and the nurses’ home of the 
University of Maryland as its neigh- 
bors. 

During the winter of 1839-1840 the 
City of Baltimore experienced a great 
revival in religion. This religious 
awakening was so extensive that the 
churches held daily services to which 
thronged men and women of all ranks 
of society. Within a brief period more 
than one hundred persons were re- 
ceived into the membership of the First 
English Lutheran ‘Church on Lexington 
Street, the Rev. John G. Morris pastor. 
The church was so crowded that ap- 
plicants for pews could not be accom- 
modated. A meeting was held in the 
First Church in April 1840, and seven- 
teen persons decided to establish a sec- 
ond Lutheran church in the city to re- 
lieve the crowded condition and to pro- 
vide better facilities for carrying on 
the work of the Lutheran Church. 

Other meetings of the original group 
of seventeen were held, and in Decem- 
ber 1840, a church council was elected. 
January 14, 1841, a constitution was 
adopted and two weeks later William 
Bridges was elected the first treasurer 
of the church, a position he held con- 
tinuously until 1875. 


By Lioyp M. KELLER 


The small group finally located a site 
for their church in February, and May 
11, 1841, ground was broken and the 
cornerstone laid on the Lombard Street 
site. The main auditorium was ready 
for use in September 1842, and five 
months later the lecture room was com- 
pleted. The Sunday school was or- 
ganized in October of the same -year 
with James Getty as superintendent. 

Since the congregation was small and 
funds were limited, very little money 
could be raised for the salary of a pas- 
tor. The Rev. Charles Porterfield 
Krauth, son of Charles Philip Krauth, 
D.D., the first president of Gettysburg 
College, was elected pastor at an an- 
nual salary of $350. After a year the 
financial prospects of the church had 
brightened to the extent that Mr. 
Krauth was elected pastor at a salary 
of $450 per year. 

The church cost $11,000 to build, but 
many times this amount was spent in 
repairs and renovations in the years 
that followed. The interior of the build- 
ing was destroyed by a fire January 12, 
1907. The walls were left standing, and 
the members of the congregation ral- 
lied to the emergency and soon $10,000 
was subscribed for the rebuilding of 
the church. Insurance and special con- 
tributions brought the sum to $30,000 
and with this the entire church was re- 
modeled and additions were made to 
the old structure. 


Outstanding Pastors 


The pastors who have served the 
church are: Dr. Charles Porterfield 
Krauth, the Rev. Charles E. Ewing, 
Dr. Joseph A. Seiss, the Rev. Charles 
H. Hersh, Dr. Joel Swartz, Irving 
Magee, D.D., Dr. Edmund J. Wolf, Dr. 
George Scholl, Dr. 
Luther Kuhlman, 
Dr. Sylvanus Stall, 
Dr. George W. Mil- 
ler, the Rev. Joel E. 
Grubb. The present 
pastor, the Rev. 
Warren C. Johnson, 
began his duties 
January 1, 1939. 


Second Church 
Witnesses to the 
Faith in Downtown 
Baltimore 
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During the fall of 1938 the interior of 
the church was completely renovated. 
December 1, 1940, the Common Service 
Book was adopted and four hundred 
copies, a gift of an anonymous donor, 
were dedicated. ; 

In preparation for the Centennial 
Celebration the exterior of the build- 
ing was renovated. On Easter as the 
congregation came to worship they 
were greeted by the sight of a glorious 
transformation. The generosity of the 
congregation has made these improve- 
ments possible without debt. 


Anniversary Services 


A week of special services was held 
May 11-18. A special service of re- 
dedication was held May 11, on the one 
hundredth anniversary of the laying of 
the cornerstone. Pastor Johnson 
preached..on the subject, “Hats Off to 
the Past!” A historical pageant, writ- 
ten and arranged by Miss Nellie A. 
Davidson, was presented Sunday eve- 
ning. Homecoming Night was observed 
with Joseph B. Baker, D.D., pastor of 
St. Matthew’s Church, York, Pa., as the 
speaker. A congregational banquet was 
held Tuesday evening with James 
Oosterling, D.D., superintendent of the 
Inner Mission Society, and William F. 
Broennig, former mayor of the city, as 
speakers. George S. Yost, superinten- 
dent of the Sunday school for twenty- 
five years, and a member of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, was toastmaster. 
Wednesday evening messages were 
brought by two ministerial sons of the 
congregation, William E. Wheeler, D.D., 
pastor of Grace Church, Lakeland, 
Fla., and the Rev. Frederick C. Sternat, 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Swissvale, 
Pa. A community service was con- 
ducted Thursday evening. The speaker 
of the evening was Martin Luther 
Enders, D.D., pastor of First Church. 
A program was presented by the Young 
People’s organization Friday evening. 
The Centennial Services closed Sun- 
day morning, May 18, when Dr. Abdel 
Ross Wentz, president of Gettysburg 
Seminary, preached on the theme, “The 
Church Moves On.” 

The congregation has increased from 
the original seventeen members ‘to 
nearly 1,000. Very few churches are 
more widespread in their membership 
than Second Church. The loyalty and 
devotion of the members have kept 
alive this church in the downtown sec- 
tion of the city as a witness to the 
reality of those values that are spir- 
itual. Amos John Traver, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Maryland Synod, in a let- 
ter to the pastor congratulating the 
congregation on its great history, wrote, 
“In the face of downtown conditions it 
is easy for churches to retreat and 
move elsewhere, but to retreat is not 
always conducive to the growth of the 
Kingdom of God.” . 
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WorsHIPERS and Christian friends 
from almost every church in Tsingtao, 
China, met in a joyful and reverent 
mood on the afternoon of February 9, 
1941, to attend the dedication service 
at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church. In spite 
of stormy weather, many Christians 
of the community, including at least 
five nationalities, joined in whole- 
hearted praise to God. 

The high walls of St. Paul’s Church 
rise from a prominent site, up to which 
sloping streets lead from four direc- 
tions. Pedestrians and riders in cars, 
buses, trucks and rickshas, approaching 
from these four important streets of the 
city, will naturally be made conscious 
of this beautiful building, and many 
will know that it is a temple of the 
living God. People will notice it both 
night and day because a neon-lighted 
cross gleams in the night from the 
church tower, which is the most prom- 
inent feature of this church. Mr. Pripp- 
Moller, Danish architect, drew a pic- 
ture of this church in the spring of 1939 
when he was called from the Madras 
Conference to draw plans for several 
building projects of the American Lu- 
theran Mission in Shantung. | 

Lutherans and many Christian 
friends gathered on both floors of the 
parish house, the former German Club, 
the style of which had been changed 
to make the whole an unusual archi- 
tectural unit. There are two possible 
passageways leading from the parish 
house to the church, but the congrega- 
tion on the: day of dedication was in- 
vited to gather in the beautifully land- 
seaped area of brick “mosaic” in front 
of the church. 


The Participants _ 

The Order for the Dedication of a 
Church was used. Six ministers and 
members of the church council pro- 
ceeded to the door of the church bear- 
ing the Bible and the sacramental ves- 
sels. The keys of the church were given 
the minister, who entered invoking the 


St. Paul’s Church, Tsingtao, 
Dedicated 


A Temple of the Living God Makes Impression on 


Life in Chinese City 


Peace of God upon this house and all 
who enter therein. The members of 
the robed choir entered the choir bal- 
cony at the rear of the church. The 
ministers, entering the chancel, placed 
the Bible and the sacramental vessels, 
and Dr. L. G. Cooper proceeded to the 
chancel. The Rev. P. C. Li led in the 
prayer of thanksgiving and the congre- 


gation sang “Holy, Holy, Holy.” The. 


rest of the Service of Dedication was 
under the direction of the Rev. K. E. 
Yang. 

Three choirs sang musical selections, 
the recently organized church choir, 
the Lutheran Hospital Choir, and ithe 
students of the Women’s Bible Insti- 
tute. The Rev. J. L. Davies, retired 
minister of the Presbyterian Mission, 
gave the address. The benediction was 
pronounced by the Rev. Theodor 
Scholz, senior missionary of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Mission. Other visiting 
pastors of the mission were the Rev. 
Charles H. Reinbrecht, the Rev. David 
Hong, and the Rev. S. S. Wang. 

Following the service of dedication, 
a reception for all present was held in 
the parish house, where many cups of 
tea were poured and many happy con- 
tacts were made. Dr. W. Seufert rep- 
resented the Weimar (Ostasien) Mis- 
sion of Tsingtao, and Japanese pastors 
of three local churches brought greet- 
ings from their congregations. 

Unique among the visitors was the 
Arch-Priest of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, Father Synaisky. The local 
architect who executed Mr. Pripp- 
Moller’s plans was a prominent mem- 
ber of the local Russian community. 
The artist who painted the crucifixion 
scene on the three-panel window in the 
chancel is Mr. Pickulevitch, who was 
also present at the Dedicatory Service. 
It was regretted that two people who 
had so much to do with the erection 
of this church could not be present— 
Mr. Pripp-Moller of Denmark and the 
Rev. Paul P. Anspach, now on furlough 
in the United States. Erva Moopy. 


The Urisons 


A Fellowship 
of Prayer 


The United Lutheran Church at 
its convention in Omaha, in con- 
nection with declaring its disap- 
proval of the practice of Novenas, 
requested the Common Service 
Book Committee ‘to study this 
particular movement and to offer 
guidance to our Church in this 
matter.” 


This Committee announced in 
the March 5, 1941, issue of THE 
LUTHERAN that as an outcome 
of its consideration of this matter 
a simple service had been pre- 
pared for the use of prayer as- 
semblies with the hope ‘'that its 
constructive suggestions as repre- 
sented in this service will meet the 
requirements and wishes of many, 
in providing occasional services or 
a series of services for particular 
times." 


This service form with accom- 
panying material is NOW AVAIL- 
ABLE. 


The Orisons 


A pamphlet with form of service 
for distribution to those present. 


Price, 15 cents a copy; $1.50 a 
dozen; $12.00 a hundred. 


The Orisons Scripture 


Verse Card Packet 


A set of fifty selected Scrip- 
ture verse cards for distribu- 


tion at the close of the service. 


Price, 15 cents a packet. 


The United Lutheran 
Publication House 
13th and Spruce Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago Columbia 


pal 
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Missionary Societies at Work 


PLEA FOR $50,000 LOVE GIFT 
FOR INDIA MISSION 


Tue forty-second annual convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Chieago Conference of the Illinois 
Synod was held at Holy Trinity Church, 
Chicago, April 22. “Thy Kingdom 
Come,” was the theme of the confer- 
ence. J. Allen Leas, D.D., pastor of the 
convention church, led in the devotions, 
emphasizing how we as individuals are 
responsible for the spread of God’s 
Kingdom. 

Dr, Armin G. Weng, president of the 
Illinois Synod, brought greetings and 
paid tribute to the missionary women 
for the fine support of the work, for the 
Church is facing a serious time on ac- 
count of conditions in our mission fields 
due to the war. He also called attention 
to the fact that at home only forty- 
three per cent of our people are mem- 
bers of any Christian church, and two 
out of three children receive no re- 
ligious instruction. “We need more of 
the pioneer spirit of our forefathers— 
willing to sacrifice and to be co-work- 
ers with God that His Kingdom may 
come,” said President Weng. 

Charles L. Venable, D.D., pleaded for 
better attendance at Long Lake Sum- 
mer School. A fine program has been 
prepared and better facilities provided 
for housing. Refugees are available for 
speaking engagements and to aid in 
reaching the synodical goal of $5,000 for 
refugee work. Dr. C. K. Lippard, re- 
turned missionary from Japan, asked 
for friendship for the Christians of 
Japan in these troublous times. Mrs. 
Henry P. Schaeffer, president of, the 
society, in her message spoke of being 
steadfast and faithful, and endeavoring 
to have the Kingdom come into our 
lives. 

During the past year this conference 
has stressed the India Love Gift of 
$1,700 and hopes that every society has 
taken advantage of wishing India a 
happy one hundredth birthday. A sketch 
on this Love Gift was presented by the 
president and four members: Mrs. H. 
Mathesen, Mrs. O. Torrison, Mrs. A. 
Ewert, and Mrs. Cooperrider, who is 
chairman of this fund. 

Miss Nona Diehl, executive secretary 
of the U. L. C. A.’s Missionary Society, 
spoke of the progress of our work in 
India since Father Heyer went there a 
century ago. She also reported that 
eight new missionaries have gone to the 
foreign field in a year, and hoped that 
the national Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety would raise more than the $50,000 
Love Gift to India. 

Dr. Edwin Moll, executive secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
U. L. C. A., said he was astounded at 


the magnitude of the work to be done 
by the Church in foreign fields. 

All departments of the work showed 
a healthy condition of progress. Thirty- 
eight societies responded to roll call. 
Two new societies were received: Bel- 
mont Park and Rogers Park. 

A high light of the conference was 
the address of Dr. Betty Nilsson, who 
went to India as a young doctor in 1909 
and is now head of our hospital at 
Rajahmundry, India. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. H. P. Schaeffer; vice- 
president, Mrs. A. H. Roseen; secretary, 
Mrs. A. C. Johnson; statistical secre- 
tary, Mrs. F. A. Rohde; treasurer, Mrs. 
Henry Schmidt. Mrs. I. M. Peterson. 


THE INDIA CENTENNIAL 
STRESSED 


THE twenty-first annual meeting of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Northern Conference of the Illinois 
Synod was held in First Church, Free- 
port, Ill, the Rev. George J. Curran 
pastor, April 18. Mrs. O. G. Beckstrand 
conducted the Quiet Hour, using the 
theme of the Conference, “Be Still and 
Know That I am God,” as the subject 
of her meditations. 

Mrs. Martin Nordstrom, president, 
presided. Reports of officers gave evi- 
dence of gains in information, members 
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and funds. The treasurer’s report 
showed an increase in the Thank Offer- 
ing and Patron and Protege Work. 
Pledges for the next biennium were 
taken for the Illinois “Special” in the 
sum of $500. Miss Edith Eykamp has 
been made the missionary of the Illinois 
Synod’s Society. 

Mrs. Ray Holsinger conducted the 
Memorial Service for nine members 
who had passed away during the year. 
Mrs. Hammer conducted a discussion of 
departmental work, and reports of sec- 
retaries were given during the lunch- 
eon hour. 

Miss Helen Shirk, missionary on fur- 
lough, spoke of work in Japan. Mrs. 
Martin Wall was in charge of “One 
Hundred Minutes for India,” at which 


‘time Miss Nona Diehl, executive secre- 


tary of the U. L. C. A. Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, spoke on “A Mission- 
ary Century,” and individual societies 


~reported their plans and pledges for the 


Centennial Celebration. Mrs. H. S. 
Bechtolt spoke of “Changes in Our 
Constitution.” 

Twenty-five societies were repre- 
sented and 200 delegates and visitors 
were present. 

The following officers were elected 
and installed by Pastor Curran: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Martin Nordstrom of Rock- 
ford; vice-president, Mrs. F. W. Ham- 
mer, Polo; recording secretary, Mrs. 
G. B. Teets, Milledgeville; statistical 
secretary, Mrs. B. C. Rose, Mt. Carroll; 
treasurer, Mrs. Ralph Dinderman, 
Freeport. Mrs. G. B. TEEtTs. 


Men of the Church in Conference 


“THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 
TODAY” 


ONE of the most inspiring and timely 
messages we have been permitted to 
hear in recent years was delivered by 
Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, Dean of the 
Chapel of the University of Chicago, 
before the forty-second semi-annual 
convention of the Chicago Conference 
of the Illinois Synod. Speaking on the 
general theme, “The Church in the 
World Today,” Dean Gilkey related his 
experiences of having been in Europe 
in 1914 at the outbreak of the first 
World War, and again in 1939 at the 
outbreak of the present conflict. His 
pronouncement concerning the differing 
attitudes of European people now and 
then was most inspiring. The old “God 
on our side” seemed to have been sup- 
planted by a feeling today that all peo- 
ple, friends or enemies nationally, are 
one in Christ, and possess a fellowship 
which transcends national boundaries. 
This reflection was further brought to 
light in his reading from several con- 
temporary personalities. 


Conference met in Woodlawn-Im- 
manuel Church, of which our president, 
the Rev. C. E. Paulus, is pastor. The 
historic vestments, cassock, surplice, 
and stole, worn by the officiants en- 
riched the service in the minds of many 
and were an eyesore to others, as 
brought out in a lively discussion just 
before adjournment of the afternoon 
session. But all went home good friends. 

Devotional leaders at the Communion 
Service were the Rev. Royal Lesher, 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church, and the 
Rev. Ernest Ewald, pastor of Rogers 
Park Church. 

Following some quickly handled 
routine business and appointments, a 
lively discussion of the Pension Plan 
submitted at Omaha and under con- 
siderable fire ever since was headed by 
Pastors George C. Koehler of Luther 
Memorial and David Kabele of Wil- 
mette. In the ensuing general discus- 
sion, very little to commend the plan 
could be found. The statement that the 
whole plan is to be submitted to a spe- 
cial committee for restudy (ruling of 
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the Executive Board of the U. L. C. A.) 
found our discussion interesting and to 
the point, if, perhaps, a little unneces- 


sary. 


The treasurer’s report showed a bal- 
ance of $13.88 in the treasury. 

Among the reports from institutions, 
encouraging on the whole, one thought 
stuck in the mind of the writer, pro- 
jected by Dr. L. F. Gruber of the Chi- 
cago Lutheran Seminary. Said Dr. 
Gruber: “I was forcibly struck with the 
apparent shortage of ministerial can- 
didates coming up next year. Only 
three may be expected from Carthage 
College. And the fact is that inasmuch 
as all of the seniors of the seminary 
were called to fields of labor before 
Easter, we still have sufficient calls 
coming to us for men to take as many 
more if we had them.” 

Expressions of sympathy were in- 
cluded in the report of the Resolutions 
Committee and sent to Pastor Frank 
E. Jensen on the loss of his wife, and to 
Pastor Harvey Clark on the loss of his 
father. 

The invitation of Pastor L. Yarger 
Seibert of Elmhurst was accepted for 
the next meeting of Conference, Octo- 
ber 21. Pauw T. HErscu. 


CONFERENCE ENDORSED THE 
UNITED APPEAL 


At THE 141st annual convention of 
the Allentown Conference of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, which met 
in St. John’s Church, Nazareth, Pa., the 
Rev. Peter N. Wohlsen of Stroudsburg 
preached the sermon. 

The following pastors have entered 
Conference since the last’ convention: 
the Rev. Luther A. Gruver, pastor of 
Fork’s-Arndts Parish; Wilton D. Ernst, 
assistant to Dr. Franklin K. Fretz, St. 
John’s, Easton; Samuel E. Kidd, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Easton; Paul Z. 
Strodach, D.D., literary editor of the 
United Lutheran Publication House, 
Philadelphia; and Israel A. S. Yost, 
pastor of the Hecktown Parish. -~ 

The Rev. Charles W. Jefferis and 
Sister Edith Stagg, members of the 
Conference, entered into rest during 
the year. 

The report of the president called at- 
tention to a long list of anniversaries of 
churches and pastors and renovations 
of church buildings. Special mention 
was made of St. John’s Church, Fuller- 
ton, which dedicated a church house, 
and of the Good Shepherd Home at 
Allentown, which dedicated a new 
building for old people. 

The Conference wholeheartedly en- 
dorsed the recommendation ofthe pres- 
ident that every congregation should 
be encouraged to do its utmost to reach 
the financial goal of the synod to raise 
$500,000 for Muhlenberg College and 
the Lutheran Seminary at Philadelphia. 
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Mrs. Charles A. Bramwell, Jr., was 
appointed Conference secretary of the 
Children of the Church. 

The Brotherhood’s report showed that 
65 out of 109 congregations have a 
Brotherhood organization. 

The Luther League reported eight 
new Leagues organized during the year. 

The Home Mission Committee re- 
ported that there are five mission con- 
gregations on the territory of Confer- 
ence, all doing splendid work. The 
work done by the retiring Superinten- 
dent of Home Missions of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, Dr. U. S. G. 
Bertolet, was duly recognized by the 
Conference. 

The president of the Conference Mis- 
sionary Society, Mrs. Luther B. Klick, 
reported total disbursements of that 
body of $8,683.83, fifty-six senior and 
ten young women’s societies’, with a 
total membership of 1,985. Three new 
societies were received during the year. 

One hundred fifty-two pastors and 
delegates were in attendance. Eleven 
parishes had no lay representation at 
the convention, and seventeen pastors 
were unable to attend because of ill- 
ness or pastoral duties. 

The 1942 convention will be held at 
the Good Shepherd Home,. Allentown. 


PENSIONS AND PARISH PLANS 


THE spring convention of the Phila- 
delphia District of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod met in Holy Trinity 
Church, Wilmington, Del., the Rev. 
James F. Kelly pastor, April 21. Wil- 
liam C. Ney, D.D., pastor of Temple 
Church, Brookline, preached the com- 
munion sermon on the theme, “The 
Divine Imperative.” 

The following were welcomed into 
the District: the Rev. Spencer W. 
Aungst, Sea Isle City, N. J.; the Rev. 
Robert E. Horne, Fort Washington, Pa.; 
the Rey. Harold L. Rowe, Palmyra, 
N. J.; the Rev. John Stump, assistant 
at Messiah, Philadelphia, Pa.; and the 
Rev. Edgar P. Xander, retired, Au- 
dubon, N. J. 

The by-laws for the District were 
presented and adopted. 

Mr. A. H. Durboraw ably presented 
the subject, “How Shall the Pension 
Plan Be Presented to the Congrega- 
tion?” and it was thoroughly discussed. 
Action was taken whereby each con- 
gregation would report to the officers 
the action taken. Mr. Lawrence Wheeler 
discussed, “What Shall We Do About 
Congregational Indebtedness?” The 
presentation was timely and helpful. 
The Rev. John Heller, Yeadon, Pa., 
presented a paper on “Parish Plans.” 
The advantages of a carefully planned 
program were well presented. 

The Rev. Carl E. Yost, Collingdale, 
Pa., led the devotions at the beginning 
of the afternoon session. The Rev. 
Frank M. Brown spoke briefly of the 
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work of “Inner Missions” in the Phila- 
delphia area. 

The following officers were elected: 
the Rev. Cletus A. Senft, Narberth, Pa., 
president; the Rev. Arthur W. Lawver, 
Woodbury, N. J., secretary; and the 
Rev. Daniel W. Nicely, Willow Grove, 
Pa., treasurer. 

Upon invitation of the retiring pres- 
ident, Albert C. Kanzinger, D.D., it was 
voted that'the next meeting be held.in 
the newly erected St. Paul’s Church at 
Ardmore, Pa. A change in the time of 
meeting was adopted in the new by- 
laws, and the District “shall meet an- 
nually on the Tuesday of the week pre- 
ceding Ash Wednesday.” 

Martin L. Tozer, Sec. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND 
HIS TIME 


The German Conference of the United 
Synod of New York met April 30 in 
Christ Church, Little Falls, N. Y., the 
Rev. K. Riebesell pastor. The devotions 
were in charge of the president, Dr. 
Ernst von Hahmann of Amsterdam, 
N. Y. The guest speaker, the Rev. Carl 
Betz of Rochester, N. Y., read a paper 
on “The Christian and His Time.” 

The women of Christ Church served 
supper. 

At the evening service the Rev. Oscar 
V. Werner of New Britain, Conn., 
preached the sermon. After the service, 
the German secretary of synod, the Rev. 
Frederick Noeldeke, brought greetings 
from President Samuel Trexler, who 
was unable to be present. A social hour 
followed the service. 

On May 1 the business sessions 
opened with a devotional service led by 
the Rev. A. Schroeder of Terryville, 
Conn. The Rev. Walter B. Pfeil of 
Hudson, N. Y., preached the sermon. 

At the afternoon session references 
to the anniversaries of Dr. von Hah- 
mann and the Rev. W. C. Nolte of Utica, 
N. Y., were of special interest. Dr. von 
Hahmann celebrated his twenty-fifth 
anniversary as pastor of Trinity Church, 
Amsterdam, and Pastor Nolte the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the ministry. 

The former officers were re-elected: 
President, Dr. Ernst von Hahmann; 
vice-president, the Rey. Oscar Werner; 
secretary, the Rev. W. C. Nolte; treas- 
urer, Mr. Peter Nuss. 


Tue Rev. S. S. Christopherson, 
Churchbridge, Sask., Canada, in a let- 
ter received by THe LUTHERAN, com- 
mends the book published last year of 
which the title is Does the Modern 
Papacy Require a New Evaluation? by 
Dr. C. B. Gohdes. Pastor Christopher- 
son states in his letter: “The book 
should be in the hands of every Prot- 
estant clergyman and layman. It is a 
clarion call as to the dangers ahead.” 
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Ol Domiee Doings 


VIRGINIA SYNOD’S RURAL CONGREGATIONS 


A Biste Society which is 113 years 
old, exists at Old Stone Presbyterian 
Church in Augusta County, Va. This 
organization has held a meeting each 
year since its formation. The dues—25 
cents per member per annum—provide 
funds to buy Bibles for children who 
are not able to buy their own. This 
year this organization is providing 
twenty Bibles for children in the local 
public school. 


The Marion Conference 

met in annual convention in St. John’s 
Church, Grassy Creek, N. C., May 6 
and 7. This congregation was recently 
organized by Pastor Kenneth Killinger. 
President A. K. Hewitt presided. Dur- 
ing the convention, which was attended 
by fourteen pastors and twenty-six lay 
delegates, four new pastors were pre- 
sented: the Rev. Harold Wolffe, Rugby; 
the Rev. Allen Snyder, Marion; the 
Rev. L. L. Linebarger, Damascus; the 
Rev. John F. Futchs, Burkes Garden. 

The Rev. A. K. Hewitt has resigned 
from the Rural Retreat Parish, and the 
Rev. Raymond L. Booze from the 
Bland-Wythe Parish; and the Rev. 
A. J. Shumate accepted the call to the 
Rural Retreat Parish. The Rev. Hugh 
J. Rhyne, president of Marion College, 
led the discussion of “The Rural 
Church,” with Pastors R. L. Booze, 
L. L. Linebarger, Allen Snyder, and 
John F. Futchs as speakers. The Rev. 
John R. Brokhoff presided over the 
discussion of “Evangelism,” with Pas- 
tors J. Luther Mauney, William V. Mc- 
Cray, and Kenneth Killinger as speak- 
ers. Mrs. Ada Jackson, superintendent 
of the Lowman Home, White Rock, 
S. C., presented the cause of that in- 
stitution of mercy. Conference made 
an anniversary gift to the Home. 

The officers for the ensuing year are 
the Rev. J. Luther Mauney, president; 
the Rev. John R. Brokhoff, vice-pres- 
ident; the Rev. William V. McCray, 
secretary; Mr. J. B. Bonham, treasurer. 


A Rural Church 


Pleasant View Church, Staunton, 
Va., the Rev. Theodore G. Shuey, 
Ph.D., pastor, is a rural congregation 
that is doing things. Two hundred peo- 
ple attended the Easter Sunrise Ser- 
vice; the congregation voted to vest its 
choir; Vespers began April 6, with a 
large attendance; the church plant has 
modern conveniences since the instal- 
lation of an automatic water system; 
Pleasant View participates in the es- 
tate of Mrs. Minnie Gilpin in the sum 
of $4,500; the Orphan Home, Salem, 
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Va., will receive $300 from the same es- 
tate; Pastor Shuey delivered the bac- 
calaureate sermon at Middlebrook 
High School, June 8. Pleasant View is 
the only congregation in Augusta 
County running paid advertising in 
local paper: the effect is an increase in 
attendance at Vespers. 


Personal 

The Rev. Melvin Lange of Columbus, 
Ohio, has accepted a call to Christ 
Church, Staunton, Va., and took up his 
duties there the first Sunday in June. 


The Rev. M. L. Shaner, pastor of the 
New River Parish of the Synod of Vir- 
ginia, has been called into active ser- 
vice as chaplain in the United States 
Army, and is stationed at Fort George 
G. Meade, Md. 


The Rev. A. J. Shumate resigned as 
pastor of Muhlenberg Church, Harri- 
sonburg, Va., to accept a call to the 
Rural Retreat Parish in the Marion 
Conference, effective May 1. 


The Rev. Robert E. Lee, Washington, 
D. C., has accepted a call to Blacks- 
burg Parish in the Roanoke Confer- 
ence. Mr. Lee was graduated from Get- 
tysburg Seminary May 9 and took 
charge of his new parish May 15. 


The Rev. Carl A. Honeycutt, pastor 
of Grace Church, Winchester, Va., has 
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been appointed director of Lutheran 
World Action for that portion of the 
Synod of Virginia. 


Pastor H. A. McCullough, Jr., and his 
congregation in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
are really doing things. Five things 
stand out in their accomplishments and 
planned activities—substantial reduc- 
tion of indebtedness, substantial growth 
in membership, an instructive series of 
sermons continuing from Easter to Pen- 
tecost, elaborate plans for their tenth 
vacation Bible school, and the happy 
prospect of becoming self-supporting at 
the end of the present calendar year. 


A Heroine of the Faith 

Miss Minnie McSherry, who for more 
than thirty years was a teacher, nurse, 
and housemother in the Lutheran Or- 
phan Home of the South, Salem, Va., 
died at the Home May 4 after a brief 
illness. Funeral services were con- 
ducted by Dr. J. Luther Sieber, pastor 
of St. Mark’s, Roanoke, Va., of which 
Miss McSherry had been a member for 
many years. Dr. Sieber was assisted by 
the Rev. William E. Eisenberg, pastor 
of College Church, Salem, and the Rev. 
T. A. Graves, formerly superintendent 
of the Home, but now pastor at Rock- 
ingham, Va. Interment took place at 
Martinsburg, W. Va. Six of the older 
boys of the Home served as active pall- 
bearers. The Home, the Church, and 
the community have sustained a great 
loss. Her friendly smile and her kindly 
influence will be greatly missed. Her 
Christian life has left its imprint upon 
hundreds of boys and girls. 
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Pioneer Congregations of the Synod of the Northwest 


Figure in Minnesota News 


Grace Church, Alden, Minn., served 
by the Rev. J. E. Dehaan, is placing a 
communion rail in its chancel. The 
Luther Leaguers were recently hosts 
to the Leaguers of Salem Church, 
Albert Lea. 


Holy Trinity, Minneapolis, the Rev. 
Carl H. Bartsch pastor, holds two serv- 
ices every Sunday. Nearly 1,500 com- 
muned during the Lenten season. Al- 
most all the pastors of the Central Con- 
ference assembled here to assist in the 
canvass for the Jubilee Offering to 
synod. Nearly $3,200 was pledged by 
this congregation to this fund. 


Eight pastors treked to the south- 
eastern part of the state recently to as- 
sist in the Jubilee Canvass at Faith 
Church, Winona, served by the Rev. 
H. D. Amundson. A fire reception 
was accorded us in this old city on the 
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Mississippi. Pastor Amundson is doing 
a fine work. Besides responding kindly 
to the “visitors” outside their own con- 
gregation, the members of Faith Church 
have recently held a campaign of their 
own and purchased bonds to retire the 
parsonage debt. These bonds are held 
by the members of the congregation 
and are interest free. 


Central Conference Convention 

May 13 and 14 St. Mark’s Church, 
North St. Paul, was host to the fifty- 
first annual convention of the Central 
Conference of the Synod of the North- 
west. Conference usually meets in the 
fall, but since synod convenes this fall, 
conference saw fit to hold its annual 
convention now. 

Conference opened with the Com- 
munion conducted by the secretary, 
the writer. The Rev. E. J. Wackernagel 
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; preached the sermon. On the evening 
of May 13 the Rev. J. F. Marlatte 
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preached a timely sermon on “The Pas- 
tor’s Opportunity in This Day of Crisis.” 
Wednesday morning a fine practical 
paper was read by the Rev. M. A. 
Haker on “The Rural Church Prob- 
lem.” The Rev. H. M. Miller of Cannon 
Falls led in the discussion. It is hoped 
that before long a special Rural Church 
Institute will be held on the field of 
this conference. 

It was in keeping with the. Jubilee 
Year that conference should meet at 
St. Mark’s. This congregation was one 
of the six which formed the nucleus of 
the Synod of the Northwest. It was 
pioneered by the late A. J. D. Haupt, 
D.D., who designed the building which 
is still in use. The Rev. C. T. Breest 
has served this congregation for the 
last eleven years. During his fruitful 
ministry the congregation has gone for- 
ward by leaps and bounds. The ex- 


terior of the church has been re- 


modeled and the interior redecorated 
and beautified. A basement has been 
provided with splendid facilities for its 
active church school. The membership 
of St. Mark’s is over 500. 

May 11 new chancel furniture was 
used for the first time. This consisted 
of a new altar, pulpit, lectern, and a 
hymn board, made by Mr. W. F. 
Hennig, a deacon in the early days of 
the congregation. It is expected within 
a short time to add an altar cross, 
candelabra, and seasonal paraments. 
May 25 the altar was dedicated, with 
the president of synod, R. H. Ger- 
berding, D.D., preaching the sermon. 
This marked the eleventh anniversary 
of the coming to St. Mark’s of Pastor 
Breest. June 1 the pulpit was ded- 
icated. 


The Rev. F. H. Clutz, for the last 
nine years pastor of the Church of the 
Reformation, St. Paul, will begin his 
work in Trinity Church, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 15. Pastor Clutz 
will be missed by the brethren of the 
Central Conference for his kindness 
and loyalty in the work of conference 
and synod. As an appreciation the con- 
ference presented him with a token of 
their esteem for him. 


In Holy Trinity, West St. Paul, the 
Rey. W. P. Gerberding pastor, the an- 
nual Church School Association held 
its conference May 16 and 17. Holy 
Trinity is also one of the pioneer con- 
gregations due to the labors of the late 
Dr. A. J. D. Haupt. Its membership is 
about 1,000. 

The theme of this eleventh church 
school convention was “Increase and 
Improve,’ and the keynote address 
was given by John P. Milton, D.D., 
recently elected professor of Old Testa- 
ment at the Luther Theological Sem- 
inary of the Norwegian Lutheran 


Church in St. Paul. Dr. Milton has for 
some years been pastor of the First 
Lutheran Church of the Augustana 
Synod in St. Paul. 


The Rev. Arthur H. Getz, secretary 
of the Parish and Church School Board, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia, 
brought helpful and inspiring messages 
to the teachers and officers. 

Central Conference, like the entire 
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synod; is looking forward to the Jubilee 
Convention of synod to be'held in an- 
other pioneer congregation, St. Mark’s, 
Fargo, N. D., September 23-25. 

In 1891 the total confirmed member- 
ship of the Synod of the Northwest was 
343. Today it is no longer a little synod 
with a big name, but has 108 congre- 
gations, almost 50,000 confirmed mem- 
bers, and 65,000 baptized souls. 


ee 
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A CANADIAN PATRIARCH—JACOB MAURER 
Prime Minister Hambro Visits Saskatoon 


The Rev. Dr. P. O. Bersell, president 
of the Augustana Synod, made his first 
visit to Saskatoon recently and called 
on us at the seminary. At the last gen- 
eral convention of the synod approval 
was given a request from the Canada 
Conference that application be made to 
the United Lutheran Church for the 
privilege of entering into a co-opera- 
tive arrangement in the seminary on a 
similar basis to that which now obtains 
for the Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
Canada. Dr. Bersell is a member of 
the committee. For two years the co- 
operative arrangement with the Nor- 
wegian Church has been in operation 
and the first candidate for graduation 
is now being presented. He has his 
B.A. degree from the University of 
Saskatchewan. The Lutheran Church 
in Canada is finding a way to bridge 
gaps that separate general bodies. 


A Canadian Patriarch 


has passed from the scene. The life of 
Jacob Maurer, D.D., parallels the story 
of the greater part of the Lutheran 
Church in Canada and it introduces 
much of it. Dr. Maurer was born two 
years before the Canada Synod, the 
oldest of the Canadian bodies, came 
into being. He was a charter member 
and the first president of the Nova 
Scotia Synod; a charter member and 
the second president of the Synod of 
Central Canada; a charter member and 
for many years the president of the 
Board of Governors of Waterloo Sem- 
inary. For forty-seven years he served 
as a pastor in Nova Scotia and in 
Ontario. He was an aggressive home 
missionary and served on the general 
boards of the Church. His counsel was 
always eagerly sought and respectfully 
considered. He was a man of faith and 
courage and looked forward confidently 
to the establishment of a united Lu- 
theran Church in Canada. He did much 
to promote the work in the English lan- 
guage, being throughout his entire min- 
istry pastor of congregations using 


By N. Wituison, Lirr.D. 


English services. His name will be 
prominent in the Canadian story for all 
time. His body rests in Woodland 
Cemetery, Kitchener, Ontario. 


Mixed Farming Advised 

Canadian farmers can best serve the 
Empire during the present year by not 
sowing wheat. That is the advice given 
by our government, and the reason for 
the drastic suggestion comes from the 
congested storage of last season’s crop. 
Farmers are urged to turn their fields 
into grass and raise stock. Bonuses 
are offered for immediate losses. 
Whether the proposal is wise or not re- 
mains to be seen. It may result in more 
stable prosperity for western farmers 
in the check it will place on the con- 
tinuous one-crop exploitation of the 
soil. Mixed farming is developing. 

April 23 was St. George’s Day, and 
the week was devoted in Canada to 
“Salute to Britain” celebrations. Spe- 
cial services were held in the churches 
and patriotic addresses given. It is in- 
teresting to me to make comparisons 
between such meetings now and those 
of the last war. The spiritual tone is of 
much finer quality. This leads me to 
hope that progress is being made to- 
wards better conditions in the world. 


Our Seminary 

was favored with a short visit from 
His Excellency The Prime Minister of 
Norway on his recent tour through 
Canada. He was the guest in the city 
of the Canadian Club and the Com- 
mittee for Scandinavian Relief. He 
spoke to large audiences and also had 
words of encouragement for our stu- 
dents. Mr. Hambro is a man whom it is 
a great honor to meet. He has a pro- 
found grasp of world philosophies and 
problems and speaks English fluently. 
He is evidently a man of the people, 
representing in his own way of life the 
principles for which he and his nation 
are contending. In such men the world 
can have confidence without fear. 
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EZ Merits Conference Vhews 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS RECEIVE ATTENTION 
Congregations Reduce Indebtedness 


May 6 and 7 the forty-seventh an- 
nual convention of the Pottsville Con- 
ference was held in Christ Church, 
Quakake, Pa., the Rev. Fred S. Blank 
pastor. Twenty-four pastors and thir- 
teen laymen represented forty-one of 
the fifty-one congregations of the con- 
ference. The Rev. W. K. Hauser, field 
representative for the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, and the Rev. G. Elson 
Ruff, editor for the Board of Publica- 
tion, members of the conference, at- 
tended the sessions. 

The opening service was marked by 
the administration of the Communion. 
Secretary G. J. Martin was liturgist, 
and President C. E. Huegel preached 
the sermon. The Rev. Luther Schlenker, 
pastor of St. John’s, Shenandoah, was 


By Rosert W. MILuer 


chaplain of the conference and con- 
ducted the afternoon devotions. 

Highlights of the president’s report 
were: 1. Church members moving to 
the territory of another conference 
should be so reported to the conference 
president in order to enlist their sup- 
port in the new field. 2. Congregations 
were urged to support the United Ap- 
peal for Muhlenberg College and the 
Philadelphia Seminary. It was recom- 
mended that the Inner Mission Com- 
mittee and the Home Mission Com- 
mittee of conference be dissolved and 
a Committee on Social Missions be 
formed to carry on their work. All 
items of the report were adopted. 

The Rev. G. J. Martin, secretary- 
treasurer, reported an existing balance 
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of over $300, with all bills paid. The 
Rev. E. H. Smoll, Schuylkill Haven, 
noted that the Coal Fund of Topton 
Orphans’ Home had received over $700 
from conference congregations in the 
past year. The Rev. A. E. Grove, Jr., 
Nuremberg, statistician, reported a 
membership of 23,421 baptized; 15,922 
confirmed; and 12,270 communing; and 
that his apportionment committee noted 
that forty-nine congregations had given 
$23,307 to the general work of the 
Church in 1940. The Rev. I. F. Frank- 
enfield, Tower City, stewardship chair- 
man, reported that conference held 
fourth place in the Ministerium, with 
67 per cent of apportionment paid. Mr. 
Frank L. Brown of Auburn, treasurer ~ 
of the Centurion Band supporting Good 
Shepherd Home in Allentown, an- 
nounced that the conference group had 
given $125 in the past year. The Rev. 
Paul’ P.~“Huyett, Philadelphia, syn- 
odical representative of the Board of 
American Missions, and G. H. Bech- 
told, D.D., Social Missions Secretary 
of the Ministerium, reported on the 
work of their agencies. 


Christian Education 

The evening session, listed as a 
Christian Education Conference, fea- 
tured reports by the Rev. M. C. Hallock 
of Tamaqua for the Committee on 
Christian Education, which noted the 
fine Pre-Confirmation Rally March 30 
with 370 attending; Mrs. I. F. Franken- 
field, Tower City, reported that 50 per 
cent of the conference pastors co- 
operated in the program of the Chil- 
dren of the Church. Mr. Glenn Ben- 
digo, president of the Conference Sun- 
day School Association, invited pastoral 
co-operation in the working out of 
plans for the next convention. 

The Rev. Earl S. Erb, executive sec- 
retary of the synodical Board of Chris- 
tian Education, emphasized the splen- 
did program for the development of 
local educational programs in the Min- 
isterium. The importance of weekday 
schools of religious education on re- 
leased time and the vacation school 
project were also dealt with in his 
forceful presentation. 

The Rev. Gilbert J. Martin, pastor of 
St. John’s, Auburn, was elected pres- 
ident; the Rev. J. E. Youse, pastor of 
St. Peter’s, Pine Grove, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Wednesday morning Dr. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, in his address stressed 
support of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil’s drive for the support of spiritual 
work in connection with service men. 

President Levering Tyson of Muh- 
lenberg College and Dr. O. F. Nolde, 
professor of Christian Education at the 
Philadelphia Seminary, told of the work 
of their institutions and urged support 
of the United Appeal in their behalf. 
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The Rev. Paul C. Empie, superinten- 
dent of the Germantown Orphans’ 
Home, reported on its work and noted 
that the Pottsville Conference had 
given nearly $1,200 to the Lutheran 
World Action drive. 


Progress in Parishes 

St. John’s, Leck Kill, reports that 
Pastor Samuel F. Stauffer has adopted 
the plan for the expansion of the pres- 
ent plant drawn by Pastor Ellerslie 
_ Lebo, member of the U. L. C. A. Com- 
mittee on Church Architecture. 


_ Zion Church, Tamaqua, the Rev. 

Maynard C. Hallock pastor, will cele- 
_brate its sixty-fifth anniversary June 
22-29. 


Christ Church, Mahanoy City, the 
Rey. R. E. Kramer pastor, has in the 
three years following the construction 
_ of the fine new church plant reduced 
the indebtedness of $24,000 to $19,000. 
Despite the loss of families and indi- 
viduals who have left the city to seek 
employment in other centers—a fa- 
miliar story in the coal region towns— 
work is progressing splendidly. 


St. Peter’s, Pine Grove, the Rev. John 
E. Youse pastor, recently received a 
brass altar cross from Mr. Edward 
Schneck, one of its leading laymen, in 
loving memory of his wife. Pastor 
Youse accepted the gift in behalf of the 
congregation, and an impressive serv- 
ice was held during which the cross 
was blessed. At the same service two 
Sunday school classes, taught by Mrs. 
Charles Hardenstine Bnd Mrs. John E. 
Youse, presented three sets of stoles to 
the pastor. 


_ Active Vacation Bible School 

Zion Church, Frackville, the Rev. 
W. L. Gallenkamp pastor, was the first 
congregation in the Mlinisterium of 
Pennsylvania to pay in full its assess- 
ment in the United Appeal for Muhlen- 
berg College and the Philadelphia 
Seminary. The vacation Bible school 
of the congregation will begin its 
eighteenth consecutive year in June. 
Fifteen three-hour sessions are con- 
ducted. The lowest daily attendance in 
any year was 121; the highest, 192; 
average daily attendance for seventeen 
summers was 171. Pastor Gallenkamp 
completes his nineteenth year in this, 
his first and only pastorate, June 10. 


The debt on the $200,000 church has 
been reduced to $11,000. 


Pastor W. K. Hauser, a special serv- 
ice pastor under the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, is at present assigned to 
the work at Grantwood, N. J., where he 
organized the Church of the Advent. 
His assignments have included the 
Church of the Resurrection, Daytona 
Beach, Fla.; field work in Albany, 
N. Y., and in Philadelphia; and the 
present charge in Grantwood, N. J., 
since February 1940. His permanent 
address is 216 N. Broad, Allentown, Pa. 


Faithful Members 
Appreciated 


Tue Rev. George F. Dittmar of St. 
Paris, Ohio, writes concerning Mrs. 
Harriet Brubaker, who died early in 
1940: “She was the only surviving 
nurse of Civil War times and was the 
daughter of the late Pastor Manning of 
the Joint Synod of Ohio and a member 


of the church at St. Paris. She had a 
special love for the former General 
Council, and years ago, when Dr. 


Charles L. Fry was secretary of the 
Church Extension Society of that body, 
she made her will leaving the bulk of 
her property to that organization after 
bequeathing $1,000. each to two of her 
former pastors. Recently the Board of 
American Missions of the United Lu- 
theran Church received $4,510.91 from 
her estate.” 

Zion congregation, St. Paris, lost one 
of its most faithful members by death, 
Miss Sally Bollinger, aged eighty-one 
years. She came into the church 
through baptism when about eighteen 
years of age, and since that time has 
had a remarkable record. For sixty- 
four years she was a teacher in the 
Sunday school, and in that time, with 
few exceptions, was in her place of 
duty every Sunday. Her communion 
record is perfect since 1896: Forty-five 
years without being absent from the 
communion table is a record that not 
many of us enjoy. In her quiet, un- 
assuming humility and in her sincere 
devotion to her church and its worship 
her membership counted for much. 

Zerkle Church, Thackery, Ohio, also 
lost one of its most devoted members, 
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Mr. Edward C. Zerkle. He was the 
grandson of the founder of the church. 
The outstanding characteristic of his 
life was his love and devotion to the 
church and the Sunday school. He, too, 
was always present, always active, 
always about the Father’s business, 
serving as superintendent and teacher 
in the Sunday school and as church 
councilman. 
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Parish Workers’ 


Conference 


Tue annual Parish Workers’ Confer- 
ence was held at the Blue Mountain 
Lodge, Hamburg, Pa., May 12 and 13. 
The camp is under the management of 
the Y. W. C. A. of Reading, Pa. The 
parish workers in attendance are con- 
nected with the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, Synod of Central Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Maryland Synod. The 
theme of the conference was: “Youth 
and the Church,” and was presented in 
three periods by Mr. Le Roi E. Snyder 
of Reading. 

Miss Mildred E. Winston of the U. L. 
C. A’s Board of Education was in 
charge of the devotions. Miss Bertha 
A. L. Weber, Alsace Church, Reading, 
presided, and Katherine M. Becker, 
Grace Church, Norristown, recorded 
the minutes. 

The officers elected were: President, 
Miss Jane Taylor, St. John’s Church, 
Allentown; vice-president, Sister Janet 
Coiner, Christ Church, York; secretary, 
Miss Maxine Skinner, St. Paul’s, York; 
and Sister Anna Brandt, treasurer, 
Tabor Church, Philadelphia. 

Those in attendance were: the Misses 
Amy E. Baureithel and Ruth L. Walker 
of Trinity Church, Reading; Sister Mil- 
dred Bingaman of St. Matthew’s, Sister 
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Anna Brandt of Tabor Church, Sister 
Josephine Gouker of Bethel Church, 
Miss Gladys Peterson of Holy Com- 
munion Church, all of Philadelphia; 
Miss Rachel V. Crigler, Trinity, Lan- 
caster; Miss Frances Heffner, Rose- 
mont Church, Bethlehem; Miss Evelyn 
M. Rhodes, Christ Church, Allentown; 
Sister Bertha Schwanewede, St. Ste- 
phen’s, Wilmington, Del.; Miss Jane 
Taylor, St. John’s, Allentown; Miss 
Bertha Weber, Alsace, Reading; Sister 
Mildred Winter, St. Mark’s, Williams- 
port; and Miss Katherine Weandt, 
Alsace, Reading, a visitor. 
A. E. BAUREITHEL. 


Southern Seminary 
Progressing 


At the commencement of the South- 
ern Theological Seminary, Columbia, 
S. C., Dr. E. C. Cooper, president, an- 
nounced a special gift of $5,000 for re- 
housing the library. The operating debt 
of $16,000 existing two years ago has 
been reduced to $500. The gift for the 
library was from Mrs. F. A. Adden of 
Orangeburg, S. C. 

Charles J. Shealy, D.D., of Spartan- 
burg, S. C., president of the Board of 
Trustees, announced the decision of the 
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Board to establish the office of dean — 
and call a man to fill this position im- 
mediately. 

The trustees appointed a special com- 
mittee to study and recommend cur- 
riculum changes from time to time so 
that the institution may keep abreast 
of the times and meet the needs by 
giving the training most essential to fit 
the men forthe fields of service. This 
committee includes Dr. P. D. Brown of 
Salisbury, N. C.; Dr. Hugh J. Rhyne, 
Marion, Va.; the Rev. D. P. Rudisill of 
Morganton, N. C.; the President, Dean 
and one member of the faculty. 

The Alumni Association voted to give 
$100 to the library fund for the pur- 
chase of books. 

While the Alumni Association was 
in session, a large group of women from 
the several states of the South were 
meeting to organize a Women’s Aux- 
iliary. Those elected to serve as of- 
ficers of this group were: Mrs. B. T. 
Bodie, Columbia, president; Mrs. Ben 
May, Burlington, N. C., vice-president; 
Mrs. E. P. Cave, Columbia, secretary; 
Mrs. W. A. Reiser, Augusta, Ga., treas- 
urer. 


The Women’s Guild of 
Wittenberg College 


A COMMITTEE to prepare a constitu- 
tion for the Women’s Guild of Witten- 
berg College in Springfield, Ohio, in- 
cludes members from four states. They 
are: Mrs. Lawrence F. Speckman of 
Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. Kathryn Baker, 
Zanesville, Ohio; Mrs. H. O. Yoder, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mrs. Margaret 
Keyser, Richmond, Ind. ~ 

Interested in the progress of the cam- 
paign for $1,200,000 now being con- 
ducted for the college supported by the 
synods of the United Lutheran Church 
in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, the Wittenberg 
Women’s Guild, less than a year old, 
had 210 register for the first annual 
meeting in Springfield recently. 

Officers then chosen for the second 
year were as follows: President, Mrs. 
G. P. Voigt, Springfield, Ohio; vice- 
president, Mrs. L. F. Speckman; re- 
cording secretary, Dr. Clara E. 
Schieber, Wooster, Ohio; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. A. E. Zanders, Detroit, 


Mich.; treasurer, Mrs. Earl Hecka- 
thorn, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Congregations 


St. Stephen’s Church, Baltimore, Md., 
recently dedicated a bronze tablet in 
the vestibule of the church, a gift of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society. It bears an in- 
scription appreciative of gifts and be- 
quests of members and friends of the 
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congregation and the names of the in- 
dividual donors appear on plates placed 
on the tablet. 

May 11 the congregation dedicated 
the new chancel furniture and furnish- 
ings designed by DeLong and De- 
Long of Philadelphia, Pa. The memo- 

‘rials include the altar, pulpit, lectern, 
wainscoting and credence bracket, 
clergy seats, paraments, communion 
linens, candlesticks and missal stand, 

an alms basin, and offering plates. The 
clergy seats were a memorial to Dr. 
Hennighausen who was pastor of the 
congregation for fifty-three years. 

St. Stephen’s is making extensive re- 
pairs to the parsonage which include 
papering, painting, and renovating the 
kitchen. The entire cost of all these 
improvements has been met without 
any debt to the congregation. 

_ At the dedication service Dr. Foster 
U. Gift, former pastor of the Baltimore 
Deaconess Motherhouse, preached the 
sermon, and the pastor, the Rev. Justus 
H. Liesmann, conducted the service of 
dedication. 


Telford, Pa. The thirty-fifth anni- 

versary of St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. 
Charles F. Brobst pastor, was observed 
May 11 with special services. In the 
morning the sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Lester Fetter, pastor at Lans- 
ford, Pa., a son of St. Paul’s. In the 
afternoon greetings were brought by 
neighboring pastors, and the address 
was delivered by Dr. Roy L. Winters 
of Royersford, Pa., president of the 
Norristown Conference; and in the eve- 
ning the address was delivered by Dr. 
E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania. Music at the 
services was sung by the choirs from 
Indianfield, Trinity Church, Perkasie, 
and from the Lutheran Church at 
Sumneytown. 

The Rev. C. R. Fetter became the 
first pastor of the church and served for 
thirty years, until his death in 1936. In 


1922 the congregation became a part 


of the Old Goshenhoppen Parish, but in 
1937 Indianfield and St. Paul’s formed 
a separate parish. Today the confirmed 
membership numbers 280. The present 
church was erected in 1908, and a new 
Sunday school in 1932. 


HISTORIC GROUND 


(Continued from page 11) 


Knox, home of the nation’s first Mech- 
anized Division besides other legions. 
In the heart of the Fort stands the na- 
tion’s gold vault with its twenty-odd 
billions of gold, which vault, will also 
soon be, if rumor becomes fact, the 
repository of the original copies of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the 
Constitution of the United States. Lieu- 
tenants Elmer G. Schaertel of the New 


it 
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WAVERLY, 
IOWA 


York Synod and Paul W. Hanshew of 
the Indiana Synod are among the fifteen 
chaplains stationed at Fort Knox. 
Chaplains Hanshew and Schrope were 
visitors to synod, the latter presenting 
some earnest suggestions as to what our 
churches and pastors can do toward 
national defense and welfare, partic- 
ularly for the men in training. 

A memorial service was held for Pas- 
tor John David Larsen of Nashville, 
Tenn., deceased July 12, 1940. To fill 
this gap in our ranks comes the Rev. 
Olan Wilson Aughbaugh, just grad- 
uated from Hamma_ Divinity School 
and ordained May 21 by the Synod of 
Ohio to be the newly called pastor of 
St. John’s Church of Melbourne, Ky. 
This congregation, hitherto a member 
of the Ohio Synod, was welcomed into 
our fellowship by transfer. 


Outstanding Visitors 

Mrs. Lawrence F. Speckman of First 
Church, Louisville, as vice-president of 
the synodical Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, brought greetings of that splen- 
did organization. The Hon. Lawrence 
F. Speckman, vice-president of the na- 
tional Brotherhood, spoke in behalf of 
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FOUNDED 


the men of the Church. Dr. R. E. 
Tulloss, president of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, and Drs. L. H. Larimer and E. E. 
Flack, former and present deans of 
Hamma Divinity School, represented 
these institutions of learning. 

The United Lutheran Church was of- 
ficially represented by Amos J. Traver, 
D.D., president of the Maryland Synod. 
Dr. Traver fulfilled his commission in 
inspiring fashion. And since from 
Maryland 140-years ago came the mi- 
gration that founded Christ Church, it 
was doubly fitting that he should rep- 
resent the larger body of the Church. 

Dr. Traver also gave the address at 
the closing banquet of the synodical 
Brotherhood held May 19 in Galvary 
Church, Louisville, President C. A. 
Robertson pastor. His address was sim- 
ple and forceful, a fitting climax to an 
excellent convention. Officers of the 
Brotherhood chosen for the coming 
year are: Albert L. Feldkircher, Memo- 
rial Church, Nashville, president; Ed- 
ward C. Kinker, Third Church, Louis- 
ville, vice-president; Chris Hauff of 
First Church, Nashville, secretary; 
Albert Schneiter, Christ Church, Jef- 


fersontown, treasurer. 
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DR. WEIDLEY DEAD 

Dr. John Weidley, pastor emeritus of the 
Church of the Reformation, Washington, D. C., 
died June 3. The funeral was held at the 
ehurch June 5. An appreciation of his life will 
be given in a later issue of THe LUTHERAN. 


SYNOD 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nova 
Scotia will hold its thirty-ninth annual conven- 
tion June 27-29, in Grace Church, First South, 
N. S., the Rev. George Innes pastor. The con- 
vention will open Friday, June 27, at 10.30 
A. M. with The Service with Holy Communion. 

V. Monk, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The thirteenth annual conventions of the 
Florida Synod and of the Synodical Women’s 
Missionary Society will be held June 16-18 in 
Trinity Church, 5th St. at 4th Ave., North, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., the Rev. H. V. Kahlenberg 
pastor. 

The Service, with the sermon by the Rev. 
Paul G. McCullough, president of synod, will 
be held Monday evening, June 16, at 8 o’clock. 

William Ernest Fox, Sec. 


"RGEISSLER.INC, 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR [0 ST. NEW YORK 


Church Furnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS D 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 


Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and _ Chancel 
Furniture, which will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
Electric r erate prices. 
rebate Gas Give us a trial and be 
“I ; convinced. Our motto, 
We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St.,. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 


~ She ® 
) PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


J'75 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 


i STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J). 
| STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
BRONZE TABLETS = 


MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS 4 DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


THE LUTHERAN | 


If You're Going to the Movies 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked C may appeal to Children. 

* Means Outstanding for Family. 

+ Means Outstanding for Mature Audience. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


The Black Cat 
(Univ.) 
B. Crawford 
Hugh Herbert 
B. Rathbone 
G. Sondergaard 


Mystery. Secret passages, 
intrigue, murder, as heirs 
wait to share fortune of 
eccentric old lady whose 
eerie house is haven for 
cats. 


Suspense’ is effectively maintained, 
but atmosphere of horror is so pro- 
nounced and continuous as to be re- 
volting to most audiences. Sinister. 


Double Date 
(Univ.) 
Una Merkel 
Peggy Moran 
Edmond Lowe 


Comedy. High school boy 
and girl join forces to cir- 
cumvent approaching mar- 
riage of his father to her 
aunt. 


A trivial story, amateurishly done, 
but pleasant enough in its way. 4 


The Flame of 
New Orleans 
(Univ.) 

Bruce Cabot 
M. Dietrich 
Theresa Harris 
Roland Young 


Comedy. Exploits of a 
heartless adventuress who 
poses as a countess just in 
from Europe to fleece 
wealthy susceptibles in old 
New Orleans. 


Some excellent satire in characteriza- 
tion and event. It is all very un- 
ethical, of course, and most trivial, but 
for those able to take it in their stride, 
discerning fun. Sophisticated. M 


In Old Cheyenne 
(Rep.) 
“Gabby” Hayes 
Roy Rogers 


Western. Banker and gang 
frame homesteaders as out- 
laws until curious reporter 
arrives to learn the truth 
and win the girl. 


Entirely unbelievable, this is more 
stodgy than the average western. 


The Roar of the 
Press (Mono.) 
Wallace Ford 
Jean Parker 


Melodrama. On honey- 
moon, reporter stumbles 
into nest of foreign agents 
using pacifist group as 
front and plotting sabotage. 


The “fifth column” angle is so 
awkwardly handled it probably will 
not discredit peace groups, as might 
have been the case in a better film. 
This one simply inherits cliches from 
all newspaper films of the past. 


Scotland Yard 
Edmund Gwenn 
Nancy Kelly 
John Loder 
H. Wilcoxson 


Melodrama. Face of no- 
torious robber, unconscious 
after Dunkirk, is remade 
to resemble that of bank 
director for whom he is 
mistaken. But German 
agents learn the deception 
and involve him in a plot. 


With better handling, this might have 
been a good thriller; as it is, there is 
little suspense, and the promise of the 
first few scenes is unrealized. Fair. 

M 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Andy Hardy’s Private Secretary, Fantasia, The Great Dictator, 
Men of Boys’ Town, Power and the Land, There’s Magic in Music, Western Union. 

For Mature Audience: Adam Had Four Sons, Blackout, Cheers for Miss 
Bishop, Citizen Kane, The Devil and Miss Jones, The Fight for Life, A Girl, a 
Guy and a Gob, The Great American Broadcast, Meet John Doe, Missing Ten 
Days, Night Train, Penny Serenade, So Ends Our Night. 


WHEN You CHANGE 


YOUR ADDRESS 


Will you please send a written notice to THE LUTHERAN, 1228 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, giving the old as well as the new 
address? This service will save THE LUTHERAN many dollars 
since the Post-Office Department now makes a charge of two 
cents for reporting a change of address to the publisher, which 
formerly was done free. Your co-operation will also avoid errors. 


THANK YOU! 


A CORRECTION 


In Tue LUTHERAN under date of May 


14, page 7, an article appeared titled, 
“Missionary Nurses Needed.” Under 
the paragraph headed, “Answers the 
Call,” the writer described the call of 
Miss Hannah Jacobson to enter mis- 
sionary work in India, but no mention 
was made of her being a member of 
Nebo Lutheran Church, Chicago, IIL, 
the Rev. O. B. Hanson pastor. This was 
an oversight. The Augustana Synod, of 
which this congregation is a member, 
co-operates with the United Lutheran 
Church in mission work in India, and 
in therefore we are equally interested in 
workers from that Lutheran body. Eb. 
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Country 


the ARMY AND NAVY SERVICE BOOK: 
LA Source of oa elp ane Comfort 


Available either in khaki or blue flexible 
cloth binding. Moisture proof and otherwise. 
Title stamped on face of cover. 334 x 5%4 
inches. 


CONTENTS 


Table of Epistles and Gospels 
Prayers for Public and Private Use 


Order of Service 
The Holy Communion 
Form of Morning Prayer Order for Burial 
Form of Evening Prayer Hymnal—84 Hymns with Music 
Selection of Psalms and Scripture Passages 
Readings for Private Devotions, etc. 


Price, Single copy, 20 cents; $2.00 a dozen, de- 
livery extra; $15.00 a hundred, delivery extra. 


Provide those called to service and volunteers from your congregation with copies of this 
Service Book. This book is suitable for use by any Protestant denomination. 


* REVISED EDITION 


Abo NEW TESTAMENTS 


to supplement the ARMY AND NAVY SERVICE BOOK 


A sturdy, compact New Testament with Psalms, 
bound in enduring khaki drill; just right for pocket, 
pack or sea bag. Eight pages of Helps. Presentation 
page, Service Page and Transparent Container for 
pictures. Easy reading type. 234 x 4% inches. In two 
styles: — 


No. 50US—Lapping Covers 
No. 100US—Zipper Closure ...........0.:c0cccccccessesseesseesate $1.00 


A New Testament with gold back titles, with or 
without AMERICAN FLAG embossed in gold on 
cover, amber-stained edges, round corners. Sixteen 
selected Hymns in back of book. Talon Zipper. 
Brown. Size, 24% x 4% inches. 


No. 2126-P—Genuine Leather with Psalms ............ $1.50 


No. 2108—Imitation Leather without Psalms ........ $1.00 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS e PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago Columbia 


Pittsburgh 


